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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCHES 
IN POLITICS 


BY 


KENNETH G. GRUBB 





The relation of the Church to politics is one thing ; the relation of 
the Church to the State another. Thus Dante in his De Monarchia, 
particularly in the third book, deals clearly and directly with the latter 
problem as he saw it, that is, with the Church and the Empire and their 
respective spheres of authority, but he says little of the Church and 
politics. Even after the Reformation in England, Hooker is not unduly 
concerned with what today would be called the sphere of politics. The 
State was the State, and the Church was the Church of England. He 
is content with a warning against those who “would also gather that 
religion itself is a mere political device, forged purposely to serve for 
that use.” Lutheranism could similarly avoid the problem of politics 
by its basic attitude to the Prince, which amounted to an assumption 
that politics did not exist for the Church. 
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For a long time after the rise of non-conformity in England, the 
established Church managed to avoid a conflict by its inherent Erastian- 
ism. Eventually, all over the western world, the new situation could no 
longer be ignored. Political parties and “free” churches multiplied. 
Government was no longer concerned merely with law and order, but 
became immersed in the task of promoting improvement of men’s 
circumstances. The idea of progress was in the air, but men differed 
as to the means to be used. Their differences found expression on the 
platforms of political parties, and the concerns of religion were speedily 
involved. 

Finally, modern internationalism introduced puzzling complications, 
and at least three are as yet unresolved. There is no overriding political 
authority among the nations ; there has been a League of Nations and 
there is now the United Nations. There are absolute political creeds 
whose understanding of man and of the nature of law and the sanctions 
of authority conflict at many points with the teaching of the Church. 
And there is the urgent challenge of international peace and justice. 
These are not new things; centuries ago Dante argued that the first 
requisite for the realisation of the goal of human civilisation was universal 
peace. But the international and technological framework within which 
they are set is altogether new. 

In the course of these developments, the Churches have willingly 
or almost inevitably adopted various positions. In some countries 
there has been and still is an established Church to which the enormous 
majority of the population are held to belong. But this has not solved 
the relation of the Church to politics, although it has provided one 
solution for that of the Church to the State. In others, we have seen 
the rise of Christian political parties in more recent times. In others 
the Churches have espoused no particular party, but have from time to 
time indulged in political action, with the possibility that churchmen 
who are united in religion may be (and often are) opposed in politics, 
as indeed happens equally in countries where there is an established 
Church. Or again, the Church has been so closely identified with the 
State, as in Czarist Russia, that it has ignored the problem of politics, 
usually with subsequent disaster. All these solutions have proved to 
be possible, though not always advisable, within the confines of a partic- 
ular national state ; there was no ecumenical consciousness to provoke 
self-criticism in the Church, and no international influences powerful 
enough to cause self-reflection in the State. 
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It is not an integral part of the Church’s witness deliberately to 
pursue political action in a direct way. It must speak the Word of 
God as it sees it to be most relevant to man’s condition. There are 
countries in which all that the Church can do is to be the Church at 
the level at which its witness and worship are possible. A simple and 
deeply courageous spiritual witness, arising from a faith in God that 
is vivid in its reality, may be all that can be done. But in these circums- 
tances the resolve to obey God rather than man is a testimony which 
implies a decisive judgment on political life. A witness against tyranny 
is a witness about politics. 

The witness of the World Council of Churches in regard to political 
situations raises novel and special consideration. In the nature of the 
case, it is often a witness about the problems of international order, 
justice and peace, and it is on this aspect that this article concentrates. 
But this witness involves sensitive judgment and imagination. It is 
probably the conviction of most of the members of the World Council 
that the Churches should not be identified with political parties. If this 
is SO, it is the more emphatically true of the World Council itself since 
it is not a local but an ecumenical body. On the other hand, it is widely 
felt that the Council must, from time to time, make pronouncements 
about questions of international order and seek to point towards their 
solution. The case of Korea is a recent one and much to the point. 

If it is not an integral part of the life of a particular Church (although 
it may be desirable) to influence politics directly, this is also true of the 
World Council. The first job of the Council is to maintain its own 
fellowship. It is the first purpose of any organisation which believes 
in its own existence to preserve it, and this is especially true of an organ- 
isation dedicated to maintaining the principle of fellowship. Therefore, 
the World Council must always remember the effect of its own actions 
on its own fellowship. If it makes a pronouncement about the inter- 
national order which causes certain of its members to withdraw from 
membership, or it makes it impossible for others to join it, it will have 
lost from its fellowship what it may gain from its witness. 

If the Churches speak together on any matter, it is presumably 
because they are agreed on what is the significant Word of God which 
applies to it. The inference is that before the Council adopts an attitude 
on a concrete case, there has been prior study by the theologians of 
different Churches, and, in particular, consultation with the theologians 
of the Churches in the areas mainly concerned. To some extent this is 
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done. The difficulty is that to press it too far is to induce paralysis. 
While theologians are consulting, politicians act — although it must 
be remarked that there is nothing very distinctive in the fact that the 
Churches are too late. It is what they often are. 

The position is decisively eased by the valuable principle which was 
adopted at the Amsterdam Assembly and which governs statements 
of such bodies as the Central Committee. It is laid down that such 
statements have only the authority which they carry by their own weight 
and wisdom. They are not binding on any Church unless that Church 
takes particular action to make them so. It is true that a Committee 
of the World Council must have the absent in mind, but at the same 
time it cannot go beyond, or against, the general feeling of those present. 
Equally, any Church which is a member of the World Council can 
either ignore such a statement because it was not represented in the 
process of preparation, or can go further and repudiate it as in any 
way representing its own judgment. 

But any body of Christian men, meeting together, should strive 
to realise the effect which any pronouncement or act may have on the 
absent who may be involved. There are those in any assembly who 
must always “go on record” with their convictions. There are certainly 
occasions when this must be done: not to do so would be a failure in 
courage. Too often, however, this natural feeling fails to take into 
account the interests of all, and sacrifices in fellowship what it achieves 
in consistency. The World Council has a special and difficult position, 
and it must be guided to some extent by criteria different from those 
which apply to a body set up particularly to deal with international 
political questions, such as the Churches’ Commission on International 
Affairs. 

In the international order, the question of identification with a 
political party has not yet arisen in any realistic way. The only body 
which can be termed a world political party is found in the Communist 
Parties. There are Communist Parties and Socialist Parties in many 
countries, but an identification of the World Council with, say, the 
international leadership of the Communist Party is unthinkable. The 
question does, however, arise, as to the identification of the World 
Council with broad systems and outlooks which are largely political 
in their manifestations — the ideologies of today. 

Here we tread on difficult ground. There are many who think that 
Christianity, with its fundamental beliefs about God and the nature 
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of man, must take up a firm and clear position against Communism, 
Capitalism, or some other system of thought or practice which is their 
particular bugbear. A religion which starts its creed with “I believe 
in God” can very properly repudiate a system which starts with “I 
believe in man.” But this latter belief is by no means confined to a 
particular system; it is a common and often completely unthinking 
attitude which penetrates Christianity itself, sometimes to a dangerous 
extent. The real fallacy is that Christianity and Communism, as systems, 
are not in comparable categories of confrontation. Their essential 
assumptions and deliberate scope are different. A fellowship based 
on belief in God and forgiveness through Christ moves in different 
categories of thought from one based on historical determinism and 
dialectical materialism. The actual conflict takes place, not over these 
systems as a whole, but over their more particular beliefs and the conse- 
quent concrete situations which they create. 

Even were this not so, it would remain true that the World Council 
could only proceed by the consent of the faithful. Otherwise it would 
lose its character, which would be more disastrous than losing some of 
its membership. The kind of authority which belongs to the Vatican 
does not represent anything desired by the World Council. On the 
contrary, the Council must demonstrate that there is another way of 
influencing political decisions much more difficult to express and subtle 
to pursue, being derived from common understanding of the Word 
of God, albeit painfully achieved, and a common sense of fellowship. 

The danger is both that this approach is so delicate that it cannot 
be maintained in a body of complex structure, and that, if maintained, 
it leads to paralysis. If the consent of the faithful is necessary but not 
forthcoming, what happens? This threat of stultification is somewhat 
mitigated if the Council concentrates on particular situations which 
focus thought on practical issues. Whatever else it does or does not 
do, a Church which derives its whole life and being from the Incarnation 
must be active in dealing with the concrete. If this is to be done within 
the fellowship of the World Council, then at least three conditions ought 
to, but cannot always be fulfilled. 

Firstly, there must, as we have seen, be some common agreement 
on the significant theological principles and Biblical insights involved. 
(I can only hope, as a layman, that I have not offended the theologians, 
but I do not properly understand the distinction between a principle, 
a presupposition and a supposition.) But in reaching agreement regard 
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must be had to principles held by theologians of the Churches that are 
immediately concerned with the concrete situation. An obvious example 
of this can be found in the argument over the racial question in South 
Africa. The Dutch Reformed Churches have given renewed and serious 
attention to the Biblical basis of their position. It does not at all follow 
that their view should prevail in ecumenical discussion : there are other 
Churches in South Africa and many others in the World Council. But 
it must not be ignored without being understood. It may not be possible 
to reach an agreed view. That should not prevent an attempt to deal 
with the problem, although it lessens the chances of an enduring realistic 
and practical solution. If a solution cannot be found, a practical modus 
vivendi which is not repugnant to the Christian conscience and which 
represents an advance from existing positions can often be found. Thus, 
the Communist, the secular humanist and the Christian approaches 
to human rights and fundamental freedoms derive from different assump- 
tions. Notwithstanding it has been possible to agree on a Declaration. 
No doubt such conduct will seem cowardly or over-prudent to the 
purist or the theorist, or the pure theorist. 

Next, there must be understanding. This implies access to facts 
collected and reported as objectively as human fallibilities allow. It 
is of equal importance that there should be an appreciation of the attitude 
taken by Churches involved, and above all, of the passions and emotions 
that sway men’s minds. Such mental attitudes are not easily assessed 
in the cold print of official reports, and the attempt to evaluate them 
may well require a particular ecumenical visit of fellowship to the arena 
of a dispute. A Christian understanding of a concrete situation may 
be quite different from the political understanding of it. It is important 
to bring the first to bear on the second and to concede that the second 
may enter into the first. 

Finally, it is desirable that there should be previous experience 
available. When an issue is of an altogether novel and unexpected 
character, it is obvious that such experience cannot be available. Many 
modern situations are of this kind, and, as the Churches themselves 
have only recently begun to experiment systematically with a Christian 
approach to international relations, they are particularly at a loss. It 
is true that no exact parallels exist between one situation and another, 
for not only do time and scene change, but in a vital society there is a 
constant regrouping and reforming of forces and ideas. “History 
never repeats itself, but historians each other.” But these protean 
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transmutations must not be over-emphasised. There are nearly always 
lessons that can be drawn. A current example is the use that has been 
made by the C.C.I.A. of the value of independent testimony of the U.N. 
Commission in Korea at the outbreak of the fighting. This has suggested 
the possibility of the establishment of such commissions in other danger 
spots, with due safeguards. From such case-work it is possible that 
a body of proven experience may be built up which will greatly assist 
the Churches in their approach to international affairs. Once again, 
the method has the particular advantage that it delivers the Churches 
from political alignments as each case is considered on its merits. It 
has the disadvantage of being a slow process. When no previous exper- 
ience is available at all, men move cautiously. It takes time to build 
up such experience and sufficient time may not be available to us. Time’s 
chariot is winged. 

This general position and method of procedure is certainly liable 
to be misunderstood. Most men prefer patterns in black and white 
to the subtleties of the penumbra. Since the actual texture of human 
relations in politics and society is incredibly involved, there is always 
a strong tendency to over-simplification. Hence dictators successfully 
remove a world of obstacles by the mere decision that they will have 
none except those of brute force and power. Some concession to sim- 
plification is indeed necessary, if only for the purpose of definition 
and discussion. But what is here defended is not a policy of impar- 
tiality or of detachment. There are issues in which the Churches cannot 
be impartial and are not spectators. It is a policy of cumulative patient 
discernment, sometimes of compromise — a word distasteful to many — 
but equally often of conviction and decision. Salvation from ignoble 
compromise lies in courage, and from undue rashness in prudence. 
These are the particular gifts of the Spirit that are needed for such 
tasks. 

It is not for the Churches to aggravate unnecessarily the rivalries 
and oppositions of international politics. Theirs is a ministry of recon- 
ciliation. The Church must be the place — I cannot remember who so 
spoke — where at least for one day a truce must be declared to the 
quarrels and animosities of mankind. It may often be that the Churches’ 
position on a concrete issue can be equated approximately with the 
proclaimed policy of a political party, but the Churches must not adopt 
their position for this reason. One must be careful in declaring any 
political position to be incompatible with the Christian profession or 
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fully conformable with it. There are exceptions to this unduly compre- 
hensive statement. Nevertheless, in the final analysis, it is unbelief 
that is incompatible with faith, and secularism in its many forms is 
perhaps that enthusiasm of modern humanity which can find no room 
at all in a household of faith. This plea for a “detached commitment” 
may seem little more than a sentimental ideal. Yet there are sentimental 
ideals which may well be pursued, although not by sentiment but by 
prayer, reason and work. Not today or tomorrow, but little by little, 
a World Council which follows this path will secure a unique influence 
in the world of international politics. 

Many have hoped that the ecumenical Church will soon come to 
have a decisive influence upon the international society. It is having 
some influence already. Before that influence can be greatly expanded 
there is much to be accomplished. The boundaries of the Church must 
be extended : that is the task of evangelism. The wisdom of the Church 
must be deepened : that is the task firstly of the theologians and secondly 
of all believers. The technique and skill of the Church must be perfected : 
that is largely the task of ecumenical councils and specialised organs. 
To this must be added a greatly increased understanding : that depends 
on the interest of all and their readiness to co-operate. The C.C.I.A. 
still needs to have flowing into its offices a greater stream of information 


on all situations of actual or potential tension which, at some unpredict- 
able moment, may become those concrete situations on which the 
enlightened Christian conscience desires a word to be spoken or action 
taken. 


Thus, there is as yet no firm or clear answer to the question how 
the ecumenical movement is to influence the international society. This 
is one of the new responsibilities that the Churches have to explore. 
All that can be said is that the very nature, not to say the extension, 
of the Church should provide the resources for a not altogether unfruit- 
ful exploration. At least the World Council has set its hand to this 
task. The world being what it is, the Council can hardly look back. 





THE CHURCHES 
IN THE POLITICAL STRUGGLES OF OUR DAY 


BY 


M. M. THOMAS 


How can the Churches in the present situation speak relevantly 
and concretely about the crucial issues of social and political life without 
becoming partisan Churches ? 

If the present political struggles were only struggles within the frame- 
work of an agreed conception of the nature and destiny of man in 
society, the duty facing the Churches would be more or less clear. If 
a large area of consensus exists among the more dominant political 
parties on the ends of social and political living, the Churches may 
work out a mode of Christian witness in which they reinforce the com- 
munity of ends while leaving individuals and groups of Christians free 
to make their own decisions as to the best means of expressing the 
same in politics. 

But the crucial political conflicts in the Asian scene are deeply ideo- 
logical in character ; the crises do not arise out of a difficulty of agree- 
ment on the technically political level, but lie in the sharp differences 
in the very conception of man and society. And the large-scale rejection 
of the traditional conceptions of ancient Asia, with nothing yet established 
or settled in their place, makes it impossible to define loyalty. In this 
situation, the question which the Churches have to face is how they 
may witness to what is meant by society. 

No one who looks at the world scene, especially in areas like Asia 
where the revolutionary ferment has been quite notably at work, can 
fail to notice that the political and ideological struggle denotes an 
attempt at a redefinition of the meaning of human life in society. This 
redefinition includes the political and the economic as well as the con- 
ceptual and the spiritual ; and certainly the Christian Church, with its 
gospel of Christ as Creator, Judge and Redeemer, has a word to say 
regarding the nature and destiny of man-in-society, and therefore has 
a stake in the outcome of this redefinition. In certain periods of history, 
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particular Christian doctrines may become the relevant point of entry 
into the total dimension of Christian faith and Christian witness ; and 
it is said that in our age it might be the Christian doctrine of man. Cer- 
tainly our emphasis on the Christian understanding of human society and 
human history and its implications for the reformulation of the meaning 
of society and social institutions in our age places us in the thick of the 
political struggles of our day, in a most challenging and relevant way. 

In the ordinary course of events, the Churches will do well to make 
their impact on the religious, cultural and other pre-political aspects 
of this reformulation. The religious and cultural realms express directly 
the meaning of social existence. But the realm of means cannot be 
considered in isolation from the realm of meaning ; and the Churches 
therefore cannot be indifferent to the issues of our day, which seem 
technically to be political and economic, but which are in reality shot 
through and through with some definition of the meaning of life, false 
or true. 

When the crisis remains so deeply rooted in the pre-political spiritual 
and conceptual realms, the Churches have a duty to unmask the implicit 
or explicit presuppositions behind every politics, and to give a Christian 
critique of it. This critique should be Christian, not in the sense of 
being centred on the “interests” of Christians or Churches, but in the 
sense of being deeply grounded in faith in the Lordship of Christ over 
all society Christian and pagan. It will thus be a proclamation of the 
contemporary Word of God which both judges and redeems the present 
situation, a Word which we can proclaim to the Church and the World 
because it speaks the total meaning of society. Thus the task of the 
Churches will not be a mere advocacy of a political line, nor will it be 
the formulation of an “ideal” of Responsible society ; the Churches 
will seek to interpret the present situation as God’s deed, that is (to 
put it in other terms), as the dialectic of human responsibility under 
God. Then moral personality and responsible society will be seen not 
as ethical ideals to be imposed upon the present situation by programmes 
of moral uplift — we have a surfeit of that in India ! — but as the truth 
of the present situation, from which we seek to escape, and which is 
waiting to be born here and now, as soon as we repent, i.e. decide 
to recognise reality and not run away from it. The clarification 
of the Christian understanding of society as the exercise of respons- 


ibility and the Christian call to repentance therefore are one and the 
same act. 
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Here we come to the crucial question vis-d-vis the revolutions of 
our time. What is the nature and meaning of the revolutionary ferment 
in Asia today ? In answer to this question, can the Churches affirm, on 
the basis of their faith in the universal rule of Christ, that “‘in Christ” 
the truth of society is that it is a community of responsible persons, 
and that therefore what is happening today in Asia is basically a revol- 
ution seeking responsible social existence ; and that the problem of Asia 
is the refusal of revolutionaries and counter-revolutionaries to recognise 
this fact. 

The new pagans who have a vivid realisation of the revolutionary 
ferment of our times pervert it by misinterpreting it as a political or an 
economic phenomenon, as though man is essentially a political or 
economic function ; the tendency to totalitarianism is allied closely to 
this misinterpretation. And over against it, it is necessary for the 
Churches to proclaim that man essentially being a moral person, the 
revolution is essentially social as distinguished from (through it includes) 
a political or an economic phenomenon. This affirmation alone can help 
the Churches in Asia to take a positive attitude to the basic social 
revolution in which the people seek a fuller morally-responsible particip- 
ation in the total life of society and social history, and for the very sake 
of it to oppose the threats to true social justice involved in the morally 
irresponsible Communism and an equally irresponsible Fascism. The 
Churches are disabled in their Christian witness to the true meaning 
of society and social justice because of their inability today to distinguish 
between a responsible social revolution and Communism on the one 
hand, and between a socially responsible anti-Communism and a Fascist 
counter-revolution on the other. They are consequently left weak with 
no clear word to say which is qualitatively different from the word of 
the Communist or the irresponsible anti-Communist. It is no wonder 
that in such a situation the Churches tend to speak largely as partisan 
Churches. 

If the above diagnosis is correct, it means that the fundamental 
concern of the Churches in social and political life today should be 
with social justice defined as total justice to man as a person destined 
for responsible existence in society. It is therefore very important that 
when the Churches speak on any issue in the present situation they 
should place it in the context of its bearing on social justice ; without 
this, the message of the Churches will not be or be understood as a relevant 
proclamation today of the rule of Christ over society. This may be 
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illustrated with respect to three questions on which usually these days 
the Churches do speak : (1) religious freedom, (2) law and order, and 
(3) peace. 


1. It is usual for the Churches to enter the political arena only when 
religious freedom is at stake, and it is often considered in many Church 
circles that this should be the fundamental Christian concern in politics. 
Most Christian discussions on politics therefore start from a consideration 
of how the situation affects the freedom of Christian groups in society. 
This approach denies the deep theological insight that as Christians our 
task is to witness to the Universal Lordship of Christ, and that “‘it is 
the human race and not just religious groups within it which is the 
object of His love and judgment.” It also fails to make the Christian 
concern relevant to non-Christians in countries like India, and for that 
matter in all secularised areas of the world, “where religious freedom 
is at best conceived as concession to the self-interest of recalcitrant 
religious minorities.” Both for theological reasons as well as for the 
sake of making its significance intelligible to the secular politician of 
today, it is important that, whenever we speak about it, we place the 
question of religious freedom in the perspective of the more fundamental 
concern for man as a person. The real significance of religious freedom 
lies in that “only the recognition that man has ends and loyalties beyond 
the state will ensure true justice to the human person ; religious freedom . 
is the condition and guardian of all true freedom” (Chichester 1949). 
The fight for religious freedom should primarily be not the struggle of 
the Churches for their own existence, but a fight for recognition by the 
State of the transcendent basis of the human person and therefore of the 
instrumental character of the State itself. In fact, it is a fight in the 
conceptual realm as to whether man is essentially a function or a person, 
and whether society is a natural process or the dialectic of moral respons- 
ibility under God. And our concern for religious freedom should arise 
and should appear as arising out of our concern for the true meaning 
of man and society. In other words, our concern for religious freedom 
should be placed in the larger perspective of, and gathered up in, our 
concern for social justice (as defined above) if we are to speak a relevant 
word of Christian witness in politics today. 


2. A second issue on which sometimes the Churches have spoken 
is on the basis of their concern for law and order. Reverence for consti- 
tution and for the rule of law certainly have their significance to personal 
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freedom and justice if constitutions and laws are the expression of a 
community of moral values transcending power interests in society. 
But in the world, on the democratic side, law professed to be transcendent 
is very much perverted by power and interests of the ruling class, race 
or nation, and on the totalitarian side, law is consciously professed to 
be and used as an instrument of naked power. In such a world context, 
reverence for law as such, isolated from justice to the human person, 
will make it impossible for Christians to distinguish between law and law, 
and will only strengthen the forces of social reaction, oppression and 
totalitarianism, whether of the right or the left. This is so evident to us 
in Asia ; we have been fighting for about half a century in disobedience 
to laws (non-violent civil disobedience in India, and violent disobedience 
in other parts of Asia) to overthrow constitutions forced on us and 
governments “‘by law established,” because they were instruments of 
oppression, and reverence for law merely because it is law is a principle 
most Asians (including the Gandhiites in India) reject. Any law must 
justify itself as the bearer of freedom and justice if it is to be revered 
by large parts of humanity who have wakened to a sense of the oppression 
of the established law and order under which they have been living. 
The phrase “rule of law” does not elicit the same reverence in Asia as 
it does in Western Christians, and that is one of the reasons why the 
declaration on Korea (Toronto 1950), which was based on a conception 
of the sanctity of law’s being law, and did not examine the justice of it, 
has not evoked much favourable response even among the more thinking 
Christians of Asia. It is not my purpose here to discuss the merits or 
demerits of the Korean statement by the World Council’s Central 
committee ; I myself see justification for it. But I have raised this point 
only to show that any concern for law and order which the Churches 
may have should be kept within the perspective of social justice, if they 
are to speak a relevant word in the present situation. The Churches 
should certainly enter the fight for law and constitutionalism where 
these express the transcendent moral law, responsibility to which is basic 
to true personal existence in society ; but our fight should be and should 
appear to be a fight for the moral ground of social existence, and not 
a mere struggle for the maintenance of the status quo. It may be necessary 
also to add that if the fundamental concern of the Churches is for the 
moral person, the Churches may be led in certain parts of the world 
to declare at certain times against law and order when it becomes clear 
that justice cannot be expanded under them. Whether for or against, 
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it is the concern for social justice involved in it that makes the stand 
of the Churches in relation to law a Christian witness. 

3. What has been said of law and order may also be said for the 
concern for peace, which some Christians have urged that the Churches 
should make central in their witness in the political realm. Certainly 
modern war is so total in its nature and so devastating that there is a 
strong case for pacifism in the present world. But we have learned 
through bitter experience that peace pursued in isolation from justice 
is appeasement which only strengthens the forces of aggression and 
brings war nearer. There is a consensus among the Churches. today 
(CCIA statement accepted by Chichester 1949) that the question of 
peace and war cannot and should not be isolated, but must be kept in 
close relation to our concern for justice. That I take it was the primary 
reason for the rejection by most Churches and the World Council of 
the Stockholm appeal for peace. The concern for peace is validly Christ- 
ian only when it is part of the more fundamental concern for total 
justice to man in society. Though a certain kind of pacifism is ruled 
out in this context, the case for pacifism is strong enough in the question 
whether there is any possibility of maintaining a concern for justice 
in a modern world war. That of course need not be discussed further 
here. But it is the duty of Churches when they speak on peace and war 
to place their desire and advocacy of peace in the persepctive of its 
bearing on social justice. The human person has the right to say “thus 
far and no further” to the necessities of peace as well as of war, in the 
name of a loyalty overriding necessity. The Churches should speak 
and should make clear that they speak in the name of the basis of that 
loyalty, if their word is to be a Christian witness. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to say that in a world in which the 
dimension of responsible personality and responsible society is denied, 
the concern of the Churches for man as person will not be understood 
except as appendage of some worldly concern ; and therefore there is 
very little likelihood of the Churches’ being above misunderstanding by 
those involved in the political struggles of the day. But this should 
not deter the Churches from holding on to the one and only principle 
of justice to man as person which is revolutionary to the ideologies both 


of individualism and of collectivism dominant and struggling in the 
world today. 





THE WORDS AND DEEDS OF THE CHURCHES 
BY 


JOHN GARRETT 


The Gulf Between Pronouncement and Participation 


Churches must distinguish between the One Word they speak always 
and the words they may have to speak occasionally under particular 
circumstances. God’s Word to us was Incarnate. We ought to be ash- 
amed when we speak for God because our word is frequently not incar- 
nate. Those who frame our pronouncements are sometimes safe in their 
offices or theological colleges while the few separated witnesses who 
have to make them real are lying awake listening to sub-machine-gun- 
fire in the streets. There is a disparity between the Gospel and the 
demands and warnings of church officials. For instance, Jeremiah, 
alone in Jerusalem, moved forward from the political and ecclesiastical 
settlement under King Josiah. The officials he criticised had the best 
intentions in many cases, but they identified the Word with yesterday. 
The false prophets who identified it with their imaginary tomorrow com- 
mended themselves to the official group more warmly than Jeremiah. 
Optimistic utopianism is at least harmless to the cynics. 

Relevant and ever-renewed commitment on political and social 
questions stands, like Jeremiah, somewhere between those who put their 
trust in yesterday’s patterns and tomorrow’s patterns respectively. It is 
by a prophetic judgment today that yesterday is gathered up and trans- 
formed into the actual shape of tomorrow. It is a mistake to identify 
particular nations, churches or Councils of Churches as the areas of the 
modern world where God’s Word is going to break through. In so far 
as those on one side of the iron curtain hold that they treat their impri- 
soned people with respect and some charity as persons, they have a 
right to be active until there is proof that those on the other side do 
the same. In so far as the East brings us the spiritual toughness and 
metaphysical depth we have seen in the remarkable films of Sergei Eisen- 
stein, we have evidence that the iron curtain does not divide light from 
darkness. The incessant propaganda that pours from the mass media 
is unfortunately successful in depersonalising many members of our 
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churches to such an extent that they really believe the opposing camp 
is no longer even a possible field for living witness. We are the slaves 
of prevailing false picture-language. Both armed camps fear penetration 
by persons from the other side of the barrier, because the truth, which is 
personal, opens up means of communication which partly falsify the 
ideological exaggerations. 


Particular and therefore Universal Words 


Whatever we say in such a world must be addressed simultaneously 
to the single human person and the whole human family, and must bear 
the universal notes of shame, repentance and expectant joy, in anticipa- 
tion of the Day of the Lord, when He will end wars and set the prisoners 
free. It does not matter that what we say under these circumstances can 
have only a limited press and may not reach the people of all nations 
except in garbled form. When the Word is truly spoken and incarnate 
in us it may have to be mute with the redemptive silence of the Cross. 
We are not to worry about that. We have our plain duty. At the same 
time we must be on guard against the false dignity of the generalised 
pronouncement that restricts itself to principles and will not descend to 
the concrete because of the fear of mistakes. We should be prepared to 
receive the lesson of Jonah, who was deprived of the luxury of being able 
to say “I told you so” to Nineveh. The Incarnation itself is acted out 
as a series of specific disappointments and reverses, within a temporising 
Jewish “church” and under the eye of a sneering occupying power. In 
a way that nobody clearly foresaw it judged and undermined that 
power and all merely earthly authorities, not by the utterance of explicit 
political wisdom but by perfect obedience. The local and apparently 
insignificant still becomes the symbol of God’s final victory throughout 
the universe in precisely this way within Christ’s Church. 

Thus our defection as speaking churches may be attributed both to 
our fear of the particular case and our affectation of impartiality, which is 
really a rationalised timidity. In Australia our Commonwealth Govern- 
ment recently passed a law banning the Communist Party. This will 
soon become law if certain appeals now being lodged against its enforce- 
ment are dismissed. Those of us who are Christians have failed to find 
any voice on the subject of this bill. We have not even announced that 
we differ among ourselves (and we do). Why? Because, it seems to me, 
we, are swayed by anxiety about the possible consequences of speaking. 
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We are afraid to identify ourselves either with the mounting public feel- 
ing against the Communist minority in this country, or with the still 
considerable body of ingenuous people who think the Stockholm Appeal 
is a gesture of unvarnished sincerity. 

The difficulty here is that Christians are prevented from thinking 
by the silence of their representatives, so that they become partisan with 
the tepid and undecided majority, who are the worst enemies of the 
Gospel. Vacillation is in many ways the worst possible state for a 
human being, who, while he suffers under it, is less than free. Liberty 
must be exercised within the Christian Church, since only the Church’s 
Lord can show God’s world what liberty really means. An exegetical 
understanding and daily humble practice of free obedience is the only 
hope for the preservation of living “democracy” (painful word) any- 
where. 

What we need in Australia is a voice of our own, not identical with 
the voice of either government or opposition on the Communist ques- 
tion. Before we speak we should have explored the cases put on both 
sides of the house and then we should be in a position, with the Amster- 
dam documents as our background, to present a reasoned attitude in 
specific terms to the churches and the nation. This would probably 
involve us in observing that only in an extreme case are we justified in 
depriving even a subversive minority of political liberties, and yet we 
should have to say that Communist countries are known to deprive 
their minorities of such liberties. Perhaps we should also indict the 
Communists for their planned attempt to introduce chaos into the 
national economy, in order to justify their own immature social theory 
and seize the power they use so irresponsibly when they get it. An alert 
church may possibly add that it opposed the Anti-Communist Bill 
because suppression encourages the spread of the most determined kind 
of Communism. 

These are private speculations. The churches have not spoken. 
Their indecision leads to attrition of spirit and gives good grounds for 
accusations of irrelevance. 

Vacillation paralyses us. The prejudices of particular societies can 
also blind us. During the last few years the Australian Council for the 
World Council of Churches has tried to give a lead to the nation in 
publicly affirming the need for better relations with Asia. We are being 
increasingly drawn out of our isolation in the South Pacific towards the 
centre of the seething power area defined as a triangle between Bombay, 
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the Aleutians and New Zealand. We have insisted that we have an 
unparalleled and unrepeatable opening here for friendly aid of all kinds. 
As a Council we sent a goodwill visitor to Indonesia during 1950 in 
order to gain a better understanding of the Indonesian people and 
churches. Earlier, we had prepared a document for submission to the 
Commonwealth Government as a guide to Christian opinion on the 
making of the Peace Treaty with Japan. We were eager that after the 
Bangkok Conference Australia should be included in the area to be 
visited by the travelling officer for South-East Asia. Geographically 
and politically we are becoming part of Asia. The Church, as the 
reconciling community, must be the first to establish understanding 
between our distinct and sometimes mutually suspicious cultures. 

We thus approach our fellow-Christians in Asia just as Economic 
Aid is being poured into their countries lavishly through the United 
Nations. We have to be wise in what we say. Our Christian approach 
must not be identified with aid that comes because the Western Powers 
fear Communism. The name of Jesus Christ must not come to Asia 
linked with the names of Bao Dai and Syngman Rhee. The policy of 
Jesus Christ is for righteousness and against unrighteousness. Therefore 
it is not to be tied to the names of the rulers of the New Nations of Asia 
or to any governments, right, left or centre. God’s controversy with 
Asia is the same as his encounter with us all. He is both for and against 
us, and His Word, which is never bound, both liberates and purifies. 
The Christian voice in Asia must never be primarily an anti-Communist 
voice and always, in the most human way, a pro-Asian voice. Christian 
strategy is not to be fixed by the political weather. A friend of mine 
who recently returned from mission work in Korea told me he had met 
students in Japan who said they were training in the hope of some day 
becoming missionaries in the Soviet. Another friend, who is still in 
China, told me several years ago that our Australian churches would 
soon be ripe to receive missionaries from China. Many changes have 
taken place on the Asian stage in the time that has passed since he 
expressed that opinion, but it remains substantially true. 


The Churches: Sentimental or Silent ? 


We have already seen how hard it is for churches to speak together 
even out of their established ecumenical consensus. The reaction to the 
Toronto statement on Korea shows how divisive a concrete descent 
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into the particular may prove to be. It is more valuable for a well- 
known Christian to speak bravely and originally as a single servant 
of Jesus Christ (as William Temple used to do) than for churches to 
pretend they are prophets. We ought to suspect even our own pronoun- 
cements for several reasons — their hasty and agglomerative prose, 
their refusal to push home general observations to particular conclusions, 
and the fact that they have to please too many parties. The better 
way for the churches to speak is through public men who acknowledge 
the authority of Jesus Christ and will declare it concretely in many 
places. A Church that resorts too frequently to the written or spoken 
manifesto tends to brand itself as being out of touch with those personal 
points of meeting between churches and states which should be main- 
tained as a trust by the whole people of God. The churches, as a leaven 
within society, should work not only through public uprightness, but 
also through direct testimony to Jesus Christ on the part of their members. 
The connexion between concrete speech on political and social questions 
and the revival of our lay witness is closer than we suspect. Unless 
“the Word made flesh” is made flesh again in us in a different context 
today, we are becoming sentimental. The voice may be Christ’s, but 
is the right arm identifiable as part of the Body of Christ? 

The freedom of the churches is, then, much more than the freedom 
of her public utterance ; it is the freedom of the members, given them 
by Christ. Paradoxically, when the churches are most bound, in 
extreme situations, and face to face with death, they live most by faith 
and therefore in the freedom of the Resurrection. One is particularly 
struck by this truth in places like Northern Germany and Indonesia. 
One of the most moving things to me, during a recent visit to the Indones- 
ian churches, was to meet those who had been together during the 
Japanese occupation and the revolution, especially the Indonesian 
S.C.M. They spoke of their contemporary, Amir Sjahrifuddin, one of 
the greatest and most controversial of the Indonesian national leaders, 
and a convinced Christian. Sjahrifuddin was Prime Minister and 
Minister of Defence during the darkest days of the revolution. Forced 
into opposition, and over-anxious for the rising of the whole people, 
he was driven into a hasty and tragically brief alliance with Communism, 
and executed by a frightened prison commandant after he had attempted 
an abortive coup d’Etat and been defeated by the Hatta government 
during the Second Dutch Military Action. Few of his friends attempt 
to explain why Sjahrifuddin acted at the last as he did. All tell how 
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he loved his Bible and how the common people loved him. We need 
more men like him who are not afraid to be committed even though 
they make mistakes that lead them to a seemingly wasteful death. 
Another man I remember in Indonesia is a Christian member of the 
Indonesian cabinet, a former Chairman of the Indonesian S.C.M., 
who said to me with a piercing smile : “We are not afraid of Communism. 
We are afraid of fear.” 

Is it possible, then, for the Church to speak among the conflicting 
voices of the world, without becoming irrelevant and sentimental or 
distressingly partisan? Yes, though more rarely than we think. The 
Church will sometimes be used by God to utter a word that is like a 
light to the generations. The Message of the Amsterdam Assembly may 
be such a light. But it is more important for us to be listening than 
speaking, in order that the Church’s members may be as specific, terse, 
humble and prophetic in their daily actions as the Scriptures are in 
their form and their effect. The direction of our political vision will 
ultimately be established by what we have heard in the secret place of 
the Most High. There we learn that our duty is in the Cross, our hope 
in the Resurrection. If men see the Cross and the Resurrection becoming 
an open secret in the lives of even a few scattered and hard-pressed 
communities, there will be no mistaking, even in a day like the present, 


when the ranks appear to be closing, whose side we are on or where 
the victory lies. 





HOW CAN THE CHURCHES SPEAK 
EFFECTIVELY ABOUT CRUCIAL ISSUES ? 


BY 


CHARLES P. TAFT 


I am to answer this question as an American in the light of conditions 
in my country, with the purpose of helping others abroad to under- 
stand us in United States better, and with the purpose also of helping 
others to learn from our experience. 

Who are “the Churches”? 82,000,000 of us are church members, 
representing 57% of our population, and 50,000,000 of these are Pro- 
testants. Church membership includes many of nominal interest and 
loyalty, but this figure compares with only 5% 175 years ago when 
our nation declared its independence. 

It is not “the churches” speaking when the voice is that of pastors, 
teachers, theologians, and administrators, though they are the informed 
and consecrated men. It is the genius of Protestantism, however clerical 
it may seem or become, that there are not two classes of Christians but 
only one. The Committee on the Place of the Laity of the Amsterdam 
Assembly said rightly that the laymen, with or without adequate voice, 
are 99 % of the church. 

There are in all the churches “tame” laymen, who are more clerical 
than the pastors and administrators. There are women who are devoted 
Christians but who are sheltered from many aspects of life in the 
“world.” There are many “occasional” laymen who consider them- 
selves Christians and church members, but who really know little of 
Christian doctrine. None of these can speak adequately for the laymen 
or for the churches. 

The churches will not speak adequately or effectively until they 
train business men, working people, economists, doctors, lawyers, 
politicians, educators, and farmers in Christian principles, and then 
help them find out how these principles are to be applied to the crucial 
issues. 

What are the crucial issues? They are the better advertized issues 
among the many problems of the same general character which laymen 
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face in their daily life. They are the kind of problems described in 
that same report on the Place of the Laity in the Church at Amsterdam, 
which force the layman to divide his life into two compartments and 
drive him to frustration when he has no guidance in the application 
of the gospel of perfection to a society in which there is so much 
perversity. 

What are the prerequisites for effective pronouncement on crucial 
issues ? 

I must say to begin with that I have serious doubts about the value 
of pronouncements as an educational process. There should be careful 
study of the circumstances in which pronouncements are truly effective, 
and they should be strictly limited to those circumstances. Papal 
encyclicals are effective not so much by their own force as by the use 
made of them by the hierarchy and priests, and by the preparatory 
conditioning of the faithful. Other churches should give extremely care- 
ful thought to these characteristics of Catholic dissemination which we 
cannot wish to emulate. But we cannot use the same method, and we 
must limit our pronouncements therefore to these effective in our own 
process of Christian education and influence. 

For us, then, any pronouncement must be based upon a prior con- 
sideration: study and research by competent people in the technical 
fields involved, to produce a foundation of fact, reality and sound 
judgment. We cannot effectively sound off on the basis of preconceived 
positions, prejudices, emotions, and sentimentality, or even patriotism. 

When we have some basis of fact from competent Christians, we 
must have a consideration of the problems by really representative, 
informed and articulate Christians. In the social, economic, and 
industrial fields it is not enough to have a committee membership which 
fulfils the requirement of balanced representation ; they must be present 
at the meeting, and when present they must be articulate. If that pro- 
duces temporary frustration, one can only say that this is a Christian 
experience in itself, through which in the most difficult issues Christians 
must always go. Perhaps in some problems we shall never do more 
than see through a glass darkly. Meetings which fail to achieve this 
requirement are worse than no meeting, because those not adequately 
represented, and those who come but find themselves overwhelmed by 
other viewpoints, will not participate again. We must never avoid the 
really frustrating issues and the advocates of one view must be required 
to face and consider those of other and opposite views. 
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Careful adherence to these requirements will produce some real 
miracles of agreement. They illustrate the great satisfactions of the 
democratic process. 

But this is only the beginning. For there must be dissemination 
if the work is to have any influence in the communions, congregations, 
and communities. 

This conference process is an experience, and to be effective it must 
be repeated in the lives of many, not just among the selected few. 
That means that there must be a careful introspective review of how 
the process which produced good statements really worked. The process 
must therefore be carefully described and put into simple, affective 
instruction manuals. Then the manual and the process should be 
presented both to the communions and to the local (and national) 
councils of churches and they have to be persuaded really to incorporate 
them in their own programs, perhaps in adapted form. 

“Crucial Issues” implies problems that cut across all vocations. 
But there is great importance for the churches in the problems peculiar 
to particular vocations. This process then has to be adapted to the 
special problems of laymen who are doctors or lawyers, or union 
business agents, or salesmen, or manufacturers, or engineers. Here, 
too, there must be assurance that the viewpoints of those who touch 
the profession or activity are adequately presented, patients, clients, or 
customers, for instance. 

In our country we have tried only the first approach. We on the 
Federal Council Department of the Church and Economic Life (which 
really includes “political,” too) started with a draft by John Bennett 
on “Basic Christian Principles Applicable in Economic Life” which our 
membership chewed up. What we finally produced under that title 
was the best yet put out in English on the subject. But it is not usable 
by a congregation without adaptation and simplification. That is our 
next task. So an economist, Roy Blough, now one of President Truman’s 
Economic Advisers, drafted a description of our economic system 
which points out where the Christian ethical problems arise. The 
Department chewed that up, too, and we now have “Economics U.S.A.” 
as one of the best statements in that field. That, too, we must popu- 
larize for use by congregations, communities, and communions. 

The new National Council places this Department of the Church 
and Economic Life in the Division of Christian Life and Work, and it 
requires that our membership include representatives from the Divisions 
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of Home and Foreign Missions, and the Division of Christian Education, 
as well as from the United Church Women. This will bring in groups 
who have not previously been involved in the process I have described. 

There is no more important task for the churches than to answer 
the cry of real laymen for help in applying Christian principles in their 
daily life. The churches’ principal objective in speaking on crucial 
issues should be to assist in answering that cry. As the pronouncement 
goes to pastors and church administrators it should encourage them, 
not to make pronouncements themselves, but to advance the Kingdom 
of God among laymen who are 99 % of the Church. 





IS POLITICAL ACTION BY THE WORLD 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES POSSIBLE? 


Discussion of the Toronto Statement on Korea 


BY 


ROGER MEHL 


By its Toronto statement relating to the war in Korea, and the sup- 
port thus furnished, in accordance with the desire expressed by the Ams- 
terdam Assembly, to the action of the United Nations, the World 
Council of Churches has taken a new and a difficult path, in the follow- 
ing of which it will be criticised in no uncertain terms, and will arouse 
deep displeasure in the most widely-varying quarters. We may say right 
at the start that this perilous path nevertheless appears to us to be a 
good one, enabling those churches which are willing to accept World 
Council leadership to demonstrate their courage and clarity of mind. 
We are too apt to forget that these are Christian virtues. 

Having said this, we are none the less bound to admit that the 
Toronto statement has occasioned, at any rate in France, a certain dis- 
comfort among those very people who were so desirous of hearing the 
World Council lift up its voice amid the conflict of nations and ideolo- 
gical blocs. It seemed to them that the contents of the Toronto state- 
ment did not match up to its inspiration and intention. It is not our 
purpose to add a tailpiece to what is past. We are simply stating how 
difficult it is for Christians, who do not judge matters from Olympian 
heights but are themselves deeply involved in the dramatic events of 
their time, to formulate an opinion which can be recognised as the word 
of the Church to the world. It would be unfitting and hypocritical for us 
to be surprised at this circumstance. But we must join together round 
the World Council in order to seek, with it, the prerequisites for a 
fruitful dialogue between the political, social and economic authorities 
and the body of the churches. It is to this problem that we would con- 
tribute a modest outline of a solution. 

The salient fact about our political existence is the supremacy of 
ideologies. The whole way in which the Powers play their hands is condi- 
tioned by them. We may argue as to their origin: we may discern in 
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them simply the image of our world’s economic and social foundations, 
or an intellectualised expression of the class struggle, or, it may be, 
the refuge of a religion finding no other outlet in a secularised world. 
But whatever explanation we pick on, it is a fact that ideologies possess 
an easily recognisable structure. They are made up of an inextricable 
mixture of scientific truths, evaluations at once accurate and summary, 
and myths by which their adherents seek to gain a hold on the future 
and bring history to a close before its time. The success achieved by these 
curious syntheses comes from their ability to mobilise emotional energies 
in a given historical situation. Thus Marxism, under the form it has 
assumed in Communism, contains at the same time a profound and 
penetrating analysis of capitalism, views on justice and labour and rela- 
tions between men whose foundation in fact could only be demonstrated 
through the examination of postulates almost always quietly glossed 
over, and a certain number of myths — myths of plenty, of the classless 
society, of the elimination of personal problems by abolishing capitalist 
structures. The dynamism of the whole is due to the fact that it provides 
a class actually struggling and socially alienated with a clear-cut justi- 
fication of the struggle and an explanation for its sufferings. From being 
a weapon of war, the ideology closes upon itself to form a sealed system 
above all criticism and requiring to be accepted as a whole under pain of 
“treason” or “‘ill faith.” It must be understood that this irregular mass, 
ideology, is in reality a perfectly homogeneous and coherent synthesis 
absolutely certain of itself. Which is just why ideology is always untruth. 
That the prophetic myth is pretty well inevitable to anyone wishing to 
shape the future, that there is no political system without a mythology, 
we are fully prepared to agree; that the myth should be our way of 
trying to apprehend the future, we cannot regard as surprising. But 
that an ideology containing myths should present itself as a scientific 
truth, and seek to confuse the search for truth with the kind of movement 
whereby passion flourishes on its own dreams, this we see to be the 
inadmissible aberration, the snare of Satan, to which political systems 
fall victim. 

Hence the duty of Christian people is clear : whatever happens, they 
cannot accept the rule of ideology, even where the ideology in question 
takes in values to which they are themselves profoundly attached. What- 
ever happens, they cannot agree to uphold, or appear to uphold, an 
ideology, or to say anything which might furnish an ideology with some 
kind of Christian guarantee. The Church may uphold certain causes, it 
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may uphold many claims, it may take a positive view of certain reforms. 
But it can never rally to the ideology which has fought for these causes, 
or pressed these claims, or brought about these reforms. By its day-by- 
day attitude, the Church must impress upon its political interlocutors 
that it can support agrarian reforms without being in subjection to the 
People’s Democracies, and that it is resolved to fight for complete free- 
dom of expression and for the defence, even by force of arms, of funda- 
mental rights, without being in the slightest degree bound to the Atlantic 
or anti-Communist ideology. People complain that the entity of Europe 
is slow in coming into being, and wish it to have a powerful ideology 
which will rouse the masses and overset other ideologies. The Church, 
on the contrary, is glad to think that an independent Europe — the 
Europe of the federalists, and not of the Atlantic Pact — is simply a 
reasonable, if difficult, cause to be striven for, a cause unsteady within 
and threatened without and giving no indication whether the odds of 
history are for it or not, but at any rate a cause and not a powerful myth 
liable to throw men into a state of emotional effervescence. 

Statements issued by the churches and by the World Council should 
thus endeavour first and foremost to make clear their dissociation bet- 
ween the political and social causes they are defending and the ideologies 
which serve as the immensely powerful vehicles for those causes. It will 
be realised what an exceedingly delicate, and indeed at times seemingly 
impossible, task this is. How are we to condemn the Stockholm Mani- 
festo, when the problem of peace is to us decisive, without ranging our- 
selves in the “American” camp? Perhaps there is no answer to that 
question, or perhaps rather the real answer would have been to anti- 
cipate the Stockholm Manifesto with a more genuine appeal. It should 
be noted that many insoluble problems are in essence due to the tardy 
action of the churches and the Christians: over-confident in their gift 
of distinguishing spirits, they always intervene after the ideological blocs 
have taken up their position. By then, everything is all set. It would 
remain for the Christians to play the showy but arduous rdéle of umpire. 
They imagine themselves as doing so, but in fact neither side will allow 
them this authority as umpire. They are given the opportunity of taking 
one side or the other, and no more. 

It should be recognised, however, that there are situations which 
Christians and churches could not anticipate. It was obviously impos- 
sible for them to forestall the establishment of the Iron Curtain. They 
could only stand helplessly by while it was established. But, in such a 
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case, we do ask the church and ecumenical authorities to endeavour to 
be really abreast of affairs. Science can afford to wait patiently for the 
historical recession necessary to an objective diagnosis; the Church 
cannot. It must admonish and denounce and warn. It must grasp 
the significance of an evolutionary process at the moment of germination. 
I am aware of the practical difficulties in the way, but in my view the 
church and ecumenical authorities should have been proclaiming 
vociferously ever since the Potsdam Conference that war and injustice 
were present in embryo in the partitioning of the world there agreed 
upon, and that the spirit of Potsdam and the United Nations Organis- 
ation were completely incompatible. 

The World Council of Churches is certainly manifesting a genuine 
interest in the problem of European federation. It has itself instituted 
a section dealing with European questions on which are found some of 
the best of those fighting for the European cause. But we are very 
conscious that during the brief history of the Council of Europe there 
was one crucial moment at which Strasbourg Europe imperceptibly 
gave place to Atlantic Europe, and Europe in general to all practical 
purposes gave up its deep-rooted function of crossroads, the place of 
encounters and discussions and mediations. Now here again it seems 
to us that neither the churches nor the World Council were really on 
the spot about it. The General Assembly of French Protestants which 
met at Nancy on September 21, 22 and 23, 1950, voted a very excellent 
motion calling on Protestants to serve the cause of the true Europe. 
The only reproach we can level at this — but that is a serious one — 
is that it came at least a year too late. The fact that they have abandoned 
all temporal pretensions makes it all the more imperative for the non- 
Roman churches to keep step with events, to live side by side with 
mankind the history of the world at the tempo it follows in coming 
to pass. 

The churches and the World Council can, of course, seek a means 
of affirming their real independence of the ideological blocs by showing 
in their statement a spirit of balance and symmetry, never expressing 
a grievance against the West without at the same time expressing a 
parallel grievance against the East. The formula “ neither Communism 
nor capitalism ”’ is a rather attractive one to Christians. It fully reassures 
them as to their own impartiality. Thus, faced with a revolutionary 
strike, they will urge the employers to agree to sacrifices and the employees 
to refrain from all acts of violence. We should freely admit that in 
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fact only very rarely — especially when it speaks in condemnation — 
can the Church use wholly unequivocal language. It must put forth 
all its strength in combating the idea that there could be a complete 
separation in the world between the side of the good and the side of 
the wicked. It knows that sin is everywhere and that there is no such 
thing as an integrally progressive party which has chosen the true path 
of history and an irrevocably reactionary party. When the Church 
defends, as it must, individual liberty as the West conceives it, it must 
at the same time recall that this liberty is really a liberty of form only, 
i.e. without substance of its own, a liberty which Western man often 
does not know what to do with, or cannot use because capitalist structures 
are against it. When the Church defends the individual against the 
collectivity, it must recall that this individual is nevertheless an incomplete 
and abstract creature who will not come alive again until he is reinte- 
grated into a community of people. 

Is this effort to secure a perfect and enduring balance the secret 
we are looking for? Does it supply the yardstick which the World 
Council and the churches should apply each time they speak to the 
world? It is, indeed, very often applicable. I am of those who were 
sorry that the Toronto statement did not contain a strictly parallel 
denunciation of the North Korean aggression and the state of injustice 
prevailing in South Korea. But this attention to balance does not, all 
the same, constitute a panacea either, any more than we could ask the 
Church to preach every Sunday the whole mass of Christian truths 
expounded in balance, or the church and ecumenical authorities to 
enunciate in their statements an overall judgment on the present state 
of the world. They have to speak on the hic et nunc of that state, define 
their attitude to any particular danger especially threatening the life 
and destiny of man. It would be really unbearable for church bodies 
to be denied the right to denounce the injury done to man by the concen- 
tration-camps beyond the Iron Curtain on the grounds that they did 
not at the same time denounce the colonial exactions of the Western 
Powers. The apparent severity with which the Churches would not 
level a reproach at one camp without levelling more or less the equivalent 
at the other might well conceal an unwillingness to compromise them- 
selves, or to arouse an irremediable hostility in any quarter. But it is 
just this preoccupation with having none but friends, and rousing no 
animosities, and hurting nobody’s feelings, that is properly speaking 
a political preoccupation and one which we should not wish to invade 
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and obscure the conscience of the Church. That churchmen are bound 
like the rest to a certain diplomacy we quite agree. But they seem to 
us to be naturally pretty well endued with this, and there is not much 
point in recommending it to them. Their only diplomacy in the majority 
of cases should be innocence, a refusal to understand the deep combin- 
ations of politics, the ins and outs of the interests and reasons of high 
policy. Every time man — and not Christian man alone — is threatened, 
at one particular point on the globe, in the conditions of his human 
existence, it is the duty of the Church to speak, to point to the injustice, 
to designate its fount and origin and to indicate a solution — and this 
without thought of criticising or not criticising such and such a political 
system or political bloc rather than another. The great service the 
churches can do us is to keep out of the sphere of systems and blocs, 
and not confer sanction on them by the very attention they accord 
them. The best way of combating ideologies is not to yield to their 
prestige. If we have criticised the Toronto statement on the war in 
Korea, it is not because we would have wished for a parallel — and, 
all things considered, facile — condemnation of Soviet Communism 
and American capitalism. These two terms had to be set on one side 
and attention confined to two facts — the fact of the aggression, i.e. 
the violation of an international agreement, however doubtful its sub- 
stance, and the fact that South Korea had a tyrannical police Govern- 
ment that turned the country over to a feudal oligarchy. The two facts 
are indissociable, whence they must be noted together. 

The objectivity of the church and ecumenical authorities will be 
sufficiently vindicated by subsequent events, when it is observed with 
what vigilance they can follow the evolution of a question. What gives 
the Toronto statement its importance in the life of the World Council 
is that the Council is henceforth under obligation to speak in any identical 
or comparable situation. If, by over-attention to the varying criticisms 
levelled at it in this instance, it were to refrain in future from public 
statements on political and social life, it would be quashing its own ver- 
dict and witnessing against itself. It would appear as partial in its views, 
even if such was not the case at Toronto. In particular, we expect of the 
the World Council that, abiding by the path it has taken, it will point 
out and encourage all the opportunities of mediation which may arise 
in this painful affair. One of the things which causes the Vatican’s policy 
to appear distinctly suspect is the fact that it has repeatedly condemned 
Communism, has treated the excesses of capitalism more gently, and has, 
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in practice, not hesitated to sign concordats with Fascist régimes. The 
continuity of its policy seems broken. We have no wish to belittle its 
efforts for peace, but it is difficult not to range it in one of the two camps. 
It is not for us to judge : it may have been cornered. But we must be on 
the watch just against ourselves being similarly cornered. Perhaps we 
shall not succeed, but that is not the point. The real point is to follow 
with clarity the political and social evolution of the world of today in 
order that we may act in time, and may intervene definitely whenever 
one of the essential human values seems to us to be endangered, or a 
chance of saving peace or establishing justice offers itself*. I should 
like to say that the World Council must find the strait and narrow way 
which is neither systematic action, i. e. action in accordance with one of 
the lines of history (which would imply that it had put its money on 
that line), nor spasmodic action consisting in intervention at one point 
and not another, in launching upon the world a vigorous declaration 
and then lapsing for years into silence. To tell the truth, the only 
word I can think of to describe this policy is that fine Christian term 
“vigilance,” which implies at the same time continuity and attention 
to all perils. 

As we have repeatedly suggested, this vigilance could not be purely 
negative in character. Prophetic action is not limited to denunciations 
and warnings. At certain moments of euphoria in the course of history 
it has been able to confine itself to this negative task of destroying false 
securities. At the present time it could not possibly resign itself to this. 
For our world, in spite of the philosophies of history which it professes, 
does not believe in the future any more. It does not even know whether 
there can still be a future. It thinks that it has reached the twenty-fifth 
hour. It is for this reason that the world is sceptical in face of all the 
concrete tasks presenting themselves to it. The ideal of a genuine and 
independent Europe has scarcely had the power to touch the emotions. 
What is the good? The policy of the West is redolent of it. It is in 
reality a hand-to-mouth, short-term policy — “let us rearm first, and 
afterwards we shall see.” The result is that States only take steps in 
order to preserve a certain situation, not to prepare a less meaningless 


1 It will be observed that we do not in any way consider the World Council as a defence 
committee of the churches. We are not, of course, unaware that certain churches are 
seriously menaced, but they cannot be that without one of the basic rights of man’s being 
queried at the same time. It is this right which the churches and the Council must defend, 
in the name of the Gospel. As for their own defence, that is the affair of their Lord. 
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future. Few and far between have been, since the Liberation, such steps 
as really constituted generous mortgages on the future. Neither the 
establishment of the French Union, nor the nationalisations, nor the 
policy as regards Germany have had in my country that character of 
an outlet into the future ; the other countries do not seem to have shown 
much more courage. But the churches go on telling us that there is no 
twenty-fifth hour, that this age is still one for the patience of God and 
the repentance and renewal of man. They tell us that by reason of the 
the Kingship of Jesus Christ there is truly a future before us, that it is 
worth while working and inventing and innovating, because of the King- 
dom which is coming. And so the churches are established as the guar- 
dians of the future. They and they alone can avert the decay of history. 
That means, in practice, that they will have to see (and the World Coun- 
cil must help them to see) that men do not fall into defeatism, theological 
or profane, that they dare to undertake great things. On a smaller scale, 
they must emphasise and bring out all the initiatives which are capable of 
detaching the future from our lamentable past. To mention some of 
these undertakings to which the World Council should pay particular 
attention — the Council of Europe in Strasbourg, the bringing-about in 
England of a non-totalitarian Socialism, the French attempts to set up 
a joint economy under European authority, and more recently India’s 
efforts at mediation and German resistance to rearmament. This is not 
in the least to say that these tremendous strivings should receive full- 
scale support from the World Council. They are not in the least unexcep- 
tionable strivings, let alone undertakings deserving the appellation of 
Christian. All we are saying is that the churches of the World Council 
must rouse the positive and critical interest of Christian people in such 
responsibilities and risks. All we are saying is that Christians must be 
able to discern outlets into the future. 


* 
* * 


The World Council is not solely responsible for the statements it 
issues. Christian opinion shares responsibility. The authority for these 
statements depends in large measure on the way we are able to receive 
them. The elementary principles we have been seeking to list apply as 
much to Christian public opinion as to the Council itself. What consti- 
tutes the force of the Roman Encyclicals is that they are addressed to 
a de facto Catholicity still subsisting in spite of the rents within it ; they 
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are received as emanating from the supreme authority of the Church, 
and are immediately placed within a church tradition, which process res- 
tores to them their true dimensions. 

The World Council is not subject to the same conditions? : it does not 
speak to a formally-constituted body of Christians ; it does not have the 
advantage of any backing of tradition ; it has in some sort to create an 
audience by the weight of its pronouncements. We must not forget that. 
We should receive its declarations in the sense in which they are intended 
— an effort by the Church to be in the world, a series of approximations 
by which the representatives of the churches remind the world that its 
history is not a matter of indifference to the Lord of all history. 


1 To avoid all confusion, we should make it clear that we do not wish that it ever should 
be subject to the same conditions as the Vatican. 
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REFLECTIONS ON RECENT TRAVELS 
IN EUROPE AND NORTH AMERICA 


BY 


SARAH CHAKKO 


Perhaps the most dominating factor that strikes the newcomer to 
Europe and America is that of FEAR — fear of another war, fear of 
atomic weapons, fear of totalitarian ideologies, fear of economic collapse, 
fear of the unknown future. This fear has reached the verge of paralysis. 
A clear recognition of danger which leads to systematic preparation to 
meet it is essential and wholesome. But fear that warps one’s vision 
and judgment, and borders on hysteria and panic, is often more danger- 
ous than the object of fear itself. Such fear tends to make a society 
so reactionary that it can hardly distinguish between the friendly critic 
and the deadly public enemy. In such an atmosphere non-conformity 
to the prevailing winds of doctrine is regarded as something that under- 
mines the very foundation of society. An undercurrent of fear is to be 
found in other parts of the world as well. It is a characteristic feature 
of our times. But, compared to most Asiatic countries, it appears in 
a more acute form in North America and Europe, perhaps partly because 
they have more at stake. The greatest fear of the newly-independent 
Asiatic countries is the thought of a possible loss of political freedom. 
Poverty, hunger, and disease have so long been a part of Asiatic life 
that they are no new threats. When one has nearly struck the bottom 
there is not much further down to go! 

The European efforts towards economic co-operation and political 
union, the Atlantic Pact and other attempts at collective security seem 
at first glance to be the signs of hope for the future. Yet when it is 
realised that the basic motivation behind these movements is the common 
fear of totalitarianism, and not a positive conception of an inner spiritual 
and cultural unity of Europe, there is less room for optimism. Spokes- 
men from countries like Great Britain and Norway, not to mention 
others, are already pointing out that their spiritual ties and economic 
interests, when considered from the long-range point of view, lie 
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elsewhere. Thus the present relationship is seen as a temporary arrange- 
ment to meet an immediate danger. We still live in the period of 
“Balance of Power,” and not in a new era of the United Nations. 

Europe gives one the impression of a tired old man, too tired and 
too old to have any hope in a future. Some people still cast a lingering 
backward look and long for the return of the good old days. They 
forget that, after all, the old days were not so good for many. It has 
taken many centuries for the old countries of Asia to understand that 
the old is gone for good and that something fresh and more suitable 
to our age must emerge out of the destruction of the old and the resulting 
confusion of our times. We have at last found a reason for living and 
striving. Our young people have begun to dream about a brighter 
future for themselves and others, and are willing to pay the price for 
it. In Europe the element of home seems lacking. Promising youth 
want to go away from the land of their birth to seek their fortunes else- 
where. In the countryside one sees more old people and women than 
young men. The toll paid by the nations by the numbers killed in the 
last war explains this partially. But even the young men remaining 
in many of these countries are anxious to get away and this trend makes 
the process of rebuilding and the creation of an atmosphere of hope 
more difficult. To one’coming from Asia, where youth have at last 
become inspired by a desire to rebuild their backward countries, this 
attitude is not always easy to understand. Perhaps Asiatic youth recognise 
the fact that they are not the most welcome permanent settlers in many 
parts of the world, whereas European youth have a better chance abroad ! 

As a visitor from a dominantly non-Christian country, one is interested 
in the effect of several centuries of Christianity on the life of nations 
and peoples. Despite the gibes of cynics about the failure of Europe 
to live in peace and brotherly love, and her failure to give social justice 
in many areas of life even after centuries of Christian tradition, and 
the accusation of Marxists who regard religion as an opiate to the people, 
the Christian Church has reason to be proud of her history. The under- 
lying ideas behind the humanitarian movements of the past centuries 
find their inspiration in the Bible, and through her chequered history 
the Church has served as the rallying-point for those who have struggled 
for freedom, humanity and justice. This r6le was played by the Church 
in the days of Nazi domination and is still being played by the Church 
against totalitarian political ideologies. This record is to the glory of 
European Churches. 
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However, great as this contribution is in times of crises, on the whole 
in the course of the last century the influence of the Church on the 
common man and in the normal affairs of life has been on the decline. 
The causes for this are manifold, and it is not within the scope of this 
paper to analyse them. The important consideration is how the Church 
is facing the situation today. While a few outstanding leaders in the 
Church seem to recognise the problem and feel the urgency of helping 
people to understand the relevance of the Christian faith to their situation 
in life, the larger majority of those who are within the Church are not 
able to grasp what has happened to them and to the Church of which 
they are a part. The assumption seems to be that since large numbers 
of people are baptised in the Church they will continue to be active 
members of the Church. The need to interpret the word of God to 
those who do not come to the Church, who are often disillusioned by 
what the Church has failed to do for them, is not taken to heart. One 
is deeply touched by the words of a German miner who said, “For many 
years the Church has preached us to death; now we hope that the 
Church will bring us Life.” As a matter of fact there are large masses 
of people outside the Church who would not normally come to the 
Church seeking life, for they have ceased to regard the Church as a 
source of succour and help. They are just as pagan as the people in 
far-off lands to whom the Gospel has never been preached. The Church, 
in many European countries, is still so bound to the old outlook and 
tradition that it has not yet begun to use its full resources to meet the 
new situation. Yet here and there one finds new and inspired leader- 
ship. The last Kirchentag at Essen, when 180,000 Christians met 
together to witness to their faith and to see the meaning of their faith 
and their tasks for the times, is an indication of the inspired new leader- 
ship of laymen. The work that is being done through Evangelical 
Academies among lay groups to help the laymen to bring their faith 
and convictions to bear on day-to-day life and its situations is a sign 
of hope for the future. 

One is very much intrigued by the concept of “woman” underlying 
Church and public life in Europe. In a country like Switzerland, which 
claims to be the oldest democracy in existence today, women are still 
unenfranchised. Even in countries where women have political rights 
they are not found in any significant numbers in places of trust and 
responsibility. In some Churches where women were ordained to the 
ministry during the war and did serve their congregations effectively, 
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a reaction seems to have set in and women ministers are asked to confine 
their service to women and children. Socially, while they are cherished 
and protected, they are often not treated as intelligent responsible 
persons. All this is very puzzling to one who has come from a land 
where the Christian conception of womanhood has served as a dynamic 
in social and public life. The Church in many so called “mission lands” 
pioneered in women’s education, gave them their rightful place in 
society and offered them opportunities of service. Many of the Euro- 
pean missionary women workers find in these lands greater opportunities 
for creative service than in their own home countries. Is the European 
attitude on the status of women truly Christian? If not, when and 
why did it stop moving in the right direction? Are we in Asiatic 
countries on the wrong track ? 

No one travelling through Europe can afford to ignore the problem 
of the great disparity of sexes in the population. As a result of the 
war several million young women will never marry for the simple reason 
that millions of young men of their age-group were killed. These young 
people have to pay the price of war in their own way. They can become 
potential assets to a society that has wits enough to direct their thoughts, 
desires and energies in the right channels. Failing this, they can wreck 
a society because of their lack of a sense of direction and consequent 
frustation. So far very few of them have found their vocation in life. 
Most of them are not touched by the Churches. The story of European 
social life and church life in the next twenty-five years will depend 
largely on the way in which the problem of this group is met. We are 
all rightly afraid of another war and its aftermath. Ought we not to 
be just as concerned about some of these other danger spots ? Tragically 
enough many of the Churches do not seem to be aware of the situation. 
Those conscious of the problem are not grappling with it seriously 
enough to be effective. 

There is much that the younger Churches from other regions have 
to learn from the European Churches. The clear witness of the Church 
through the period of political persecution, past and present, will always 
be a source of inspiration, for many of the younger Churches have yet 
to meet constant, though petty, annoyances in practical matters, despite 
the fact that legally many of the newly-independent countries have 
granted religious freedom to their peoples. The martyrs of our day 
are therefore trail blazers for us. Along with the positive there are also 
certain negative lessons we have to learn. How often have we of the 
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younger Churches thought, “If only we were not such a small minority 
of Christians in a blatantly non-Christian land! If only the cultural 
milieu in which we live had the Christian background that some other 
nations have! If only our Christian people were economically better 
off! If only all our people were at least literate enough to read the 
Bible for themselves ! — When all these ‘ifs’ are fulfilled we shall have 
a Church strong enough to witness to the redeeming power of Jesus 
Christ.” Valuable as these factors are, experience in Europe and America 
shows that in the last analysis they are not the most important ones. 
These very assets may tend to make a Church sluggish and tradition- 
bound and unable to move quickly enough to fulfil her God-given 
task. We inthe areas of the younger Churches have to recognise that, 
while numbers, economic resources, educational facilities and so on 
have their value, they cannot take the place of a complete commitment 
to the purposes of God and the leading of the Spirit of God which 
alone can enable the Church to perform its assigned task. 

All of us, in whichever continent of the world we may be, behind 
whichever curtain we may find ourselves, iron, bamboo or silk, need 
to recognise that the Christian frontier is no longer to be geographically 
defined, that all lands need to have the Gospel preached to them, that 
the resources of the Church wherever they may exist and whatever they 
may be, ought to be considered as the common resources of the Church 
of Christ in the world, and used as such. Thus, all Churches, in so far 
as their material and spiritual resources are concerned, ought to be 
both sending and receiving Churches. It is in this mutuality that the 


word of God can most effectively bring healing and health to this 
troubled age. 





ECUMENICAL CHRONICLE 


THE NEW DOGMA FROM AN EASTERN ORTHODOX STANDPOINT 


The Roman Catholic Church has just recently become once again a centre 
of dispute throughout the Christian world, as a consequence of the imminent 
proclamation by the Pope of the new dogma of the bodily Assumption of the 
Virgin Mary into heaven. 

The whole Protestant world, which, as is well-known, rejects all so-called 
Mariolatry, considers the proclamation of the new dogma as fresh tinder 
kindled by the Vatican to divide up the Christian family just at the point when, 
shortly before, a ray of hope had emerged from it for possible cooperation 
with the whole Christian world, in the creation and establishment of a united 
Christian front against the spiritual danger, arising out of atheistic Commun- 
ism, of the subversion of the Divine order in the world. 

It is especially significant that the Anglican Church, which, as is well- 
known, stands midway between Protestantism and Catholicism and pays 
a good deal of honour to the Virgin Mary, has through her two Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York and other clergy and theologians expressed 
herself quite officially against the proclamation of the new dogma as being 
contrary to the idea of the cultivation of unity (inasmuch as a claim is put 
forward for compulsory faith, essential for the very salvation of the soul, 
in something which cannot be accepted by the Protestant Churches), and as 
constituting a denial of the general effort towards reunion, however distant, 
of the whole Christian world. 

As is well-known, the Protestant Churches for the most part reject, 
together with the paying of special honour to the saints (in the sense in which 
this exists in Catholic and Orthodox Churches), the paying of special honour 
to the Virgin Mary. Many of them even hold that after the Incarnation of 
the Divine Word, she gave birth by Joseph to other children who are the 
so-called “brethren of the Lord.” This mistaken conception is also 
contrary to the honour which as it were was predestined by Holy Scripture 
(Lk. I, 48) to be paid to the Mother of God by all generations, and to the 
very idea of her absolute holiness and purity as remaining a pure virgin 
even after the Nativity (though not in the sense that marriage in itself 
contains anything impure, since it was ordained and established by God as 
the means for His continuing creative activity in the world). But it is an 
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idea which excludes the very thought of the Virgin’s being involved in 
worldly cares and associations, apart from the unique care of the upbringing, 
on the human side, of her only-begotten Son, Whose Divine nature, because 
of the prophecies made concerning her, she was able, however dimly, to 
recognise. This Protestant conception of the honour due and paid to the 
Ever-Virgin Mother of God, which, I repeat, is for the above reasons 
mistaken, has resulted in the new dogma of the Roman Catholic Church’s 
becoming the signal for hostile demonstrations reminiscent of the first 
Reformation outbursts. 

But what is the position of our Orthodox Church towards this new dogma 
of the Roman Catholic Church ? 

Our Church, which could be called the Church of the proclamation, or 
rather of the recognition, of the Virgin Mary as Mother of God through 
Greek Theology, holds the Mother of God, as is well-known, in quite special 
honour, she being considered and being, according to the Scriptural saying 
(James 5, 16), the chief intercessor with her Son and her God, and our Saviour, 
for the salvation of' men. 

Our Church, following the words of Holy Scripture (Lk. 1, 48), blesses 
the Mother of God as “more honourable than the Cherubim and purer 
than the Seraphim’”’ and than “the splendours of the sun,” simply because 
she was considered worthy to be the vessel by which the Divine Word took 
flesh and the instrument, humanly speaking, of the mystery of the Incarnation. 

By this historical event so inconceivable to the human mind, “this sanct- 


ified temple of God” was rightly not simply recognised as the Mother of God, 
but was honoured and is honoured justly and fittingly by the Church and 
her theology in liturgy and psalmody, and by the piety of the people with 
intense devotion, as the “holy refuge” of life’s unfortunates, for the winning 
by those who resort to the Divine aid of “the great mercy” which is ‘‘the 
soul’s salvation.” 


This position of the most holy Mother of God has been stressed in the 
poetry of the Church, in its prayers and in popular devotion, in a manner 
which may perhaps be excessive, but is at any rate in accordance with the 
spirit and meaning of the essential place which she holds in the mystery of 
the Divine Incarnation. 

The exaggerated expressions of honour in recognition of her place beside 
her Son have had the result that, in hymnody and legend, belief has been 
expressed in her bodily assumption into heaven, although there is no evidence 
for it at all in Holy Scripture or the Sacred Tradition. 

It would indeed seem that this belief, which constitutes the subject of the 
new dogma of the Roman Catholic Church, based on the fact that it has been 
widely held there over a long period, and on the more pragmatic way of looking 
at things after the Scholastic and Aristotelian philosophy which is peculiar 
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to that Church, is also, from certain expressions in hymnology and prayers, 
a matter of popular belief with us too, quite independent of the lack of evidence, 
or even suggestion, of any attempt by us to formulate a similar dogma. For 
this reason certain Roman Catholics, basing their judgment entirely super- 
ficially on these quite secondary considerations, declare that our Church 
shares the Roman Catholic belief on this question. 

It is however clear that our Church, having acknowledged the Virgin 
Mary as Mother of God, has held back from every declaration and dogmatic 
expression in connection both with the earlier Roman doctrine of the Immac- 
ulate Conception of the Mother of God and with this recent one of her bodily 
Assumption into heaven. Both these distinctive marks of a Divine nature 
would, if doctrinally formulated, create much confusion, even if indirectly, 
with the absolute of the true monotheistic conception of the Holy Trinity 
as held in our Church. 

Let no one suppose that this is one of the points of our doctrinal teaching 
which according to the doctrinal policy and way of thinking of our Church 
are undefinable, and which, according to this principle, have been left and 
will always be left by us without doctrinal formulation. This point has never 
in any way been the concern of the Church or her Theology, but, because 
of the liberalism which in all things prevails in our Church, so in the hymnology 
the inclusion of hymns containing expressions which do not conform with 
dogmatic belief is not a phenomenon confined to the Festival Hymns of the 
Mother of God, nor has it the meaning which such expressions seem at first 
sight to give. 

Besides, a right understanding and attention to the terminology of the 
hymnwriters convinces one at once that, in spite of the existence of certain 
expressions in some of the later hymns, these have not with us the sense given 
to them by the Latin Church and Theology. We speak about the “dormition 
of the Mother of God,” and this is the name by which the Festival of the 15th 
August is known, during which the hymns praise the Mother of God for 
having preserved her virginity in the Nativity and for having never abandoned 
the world in the dormition. 

The holy Apostles are called on by the Mother of God to “bury her body” 
and “her Son and God to receive her spirit,”’ that is, her soul, as it is often 
extolled in the same hymnology. The term “metastasis” (assumption) is by 
no means foreign and is not unknown in the sense of “dormition,” since 
in the case of the Apostle and Evangelist John as well, in the popular 
tradition about him, we speak of his “metastasis” in the sense of 
““dormition.” 

In hagiography from the earliest Byzantine period until today the passing- 
away of the Mother of God is represented as an ordinary funeral (and so also 
it is called in hymnography itself), and is always entitled “The Dormition 
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of the Mother of God.” Beside the dead body of the Mother of God our 
Lord is pictured as standing in imagination by her side holding in His arms 
under the form a little white infant, the soul of His most holy Mother which 
He has come as it were in person to receive. Nowhere in our hagiography 
is there ever to be found any representation of the Assunta (like the famous 
ones of Titian and Raphael), showing the bodily assumption of the Mother 
of God into heaven. 

Granted that the expressions of hymnography about the bodily assumption 
of the Mother of God were adopted at a later date, what meaning can they 
have in connection with others which are older and more exact ? The answer 
is simple. The honour paid to the Mother of God is very great, and the many 
and varied complimentary expressions about her holiness and purity are 
in every way consonant with the fact of her worthiness, because of this same 
holiness and purity, to become, from the human point of view, the Mother 
of the Incarnate Lord. 

All this contributed to the death of the Virgin’s being rightly considered 
and believed to mean nothing else than full and immediate communion and 
union with her Son, and that that which for ordinary men and for the saints 
themselves is in some measure doubtful is for the Mother of God certain 
and indubitable, namely, that she, at the moment of her bodily death, because 
of her indubitable and absolute holiness and purity was found at once in 
communion with her Son, who is also shown receiving her spirit as it were in 
person, a thing which could not be asserted or believed with such certainty 
and assurance for any ordinary human being. 

In this way the expressions in our hymnography about the bodily assump- 
tion of the Mother of God, which are of a late date and are obviously in 
many cases the result of Latin influence, cannot have the meaning with us 
which the Roman Catholic Church gives to them. 

Therefore, in spite of the quite exceptional place of honour which we 
give in our Church to the most holy Mother of God, we must reject the new 
dogma of this Church not only as being incorrectly and improperly proclaimed 
by the Pope alone, whose right in this matter we do not recognise, but also 
because there is no evidence for it either in Holy Scripture or in the Sacred 
Tradition. 

Simple ecclesiastical traditions, of quite chance origin, cannot be made 
into dogmas. In this, as is well-known, we differ seriously from the Roman 
Catholic Church, because we remain faithful to the basis of faith as this is 
contained in Holy Scripture and in the Sacred Tradition, which is the indis- 
pensable interpreter and complement of the former. But the Roman Catholic 
Church professes belief in the power of the Church (with the Pope as its 
sole representative) to create the Sacred Tradition, and on his own authority 
to pronounce new dogmas, even where there is no evidence for them in Holy 
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Scripture or the Sacred Tradition, as happened with the new dogmas of Purg- 
atory, the Immaculate Conception of the Mother of God, the infallibility of 
the Pope, and now the bodily assumption of the Mother of God into heaven, 


and any other that there may be, all of which are rejected by the Orthodox 
Church. 


II 


After the definition of this new dogma of the Roman Catholic Church by 
the Pope, the question arises how far this constitutes, as it has been charact- 
erised by the Archbishops of the Church of England and other theologians 
of the Protestant Churches of the West, a new obstacle to the attempt of 
Christians throughout the world to come to an understanding, an attempt 
begun under favourable auspices, and which, as I explained in my recent 
articles on the “‘new turn” of the Vatican, the Roman Catholic Church itself 
does not disapprove. 

There is the fact that we cannot argue that some dogmas are necessary 
for salvation and some are not, because the supposition is that the formulation 
of the faith into dogmas, just because of the need for its positive formulation, 
constitutes the necessity for their acceptance in order that there may be 
complete integration of the faith which is the prerequisite of salvation, while 
partial acceptance of it would place in doubt the power and indisputability 
of the integral significance of the faith, a piecemeal or eclectic acceptance of 
which would be impossible. And there is, consequently, the fact that dogmas 
once formulated and accepted are all without exception necessary for man’s 
salvation. Apart from these, this objection is rather over-exaggerated for the 
following two main reasons : 


a) In the relationships with other Churches which have been recently 
created for coming to an understanding with one another, especially in the 
Ecumenical Movement, doctrinal questions are, from the point of view of 
time, of secondary importance, inasmuch as, for the present at any rate, no 
attempt is being made at doctrinal agreement and consequent doctrinal unity. 
In the Ecumenical Movement we still find ourselves, and will continue to 
find ourselves for a long time, at the stage of enquiry. Dogmatic questions 
are of course seriously discussed, but chiefly with the object of giving and 
receiving information: that is to say, the doctrinal teaching and faith and 
point of view of each Church is simply set out and explained to the others in 
order that they may gain full and accurate knowledge about them. For the 
other Churches for the most part are either completely ignorant or are lab- 
ouring under misconceptions about them. Consequently, each Church when 
she explains her doctrines, whatever these may be, does not place them under 
criticism or discussion by the others, who are under obligation to hear in 
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detail and at length what each Church professes, however much this may 
happen to be contrary to the views of those who are thus being informed 
about the doctrinal point of view of some other Church. Consequently, if 
a new element should now be added to the body of doctrine held by the Roman 
Catholic Church in accordance with her own theory in regard to Holy Tradi- 
tion, this is her private concern and cannot constitute a subject of criticism 
for the others, since in that case the other elements of the faith ought to be 
discussed too from the point of view of whether or not they are necessary 
for salvation, in which case we get on to the stage of doctrinal understanding 
which we have not yet reached. 

When the time comes — unfortunately in my view in the distant future 
because of our human weakness — for doctrinal differences to be discussed, 
from the information which has been given by each Church about its doctrinal 
position and beliefs, with a view to dogmatic understanding and possible 
agreement, then and then only will any and every doctrine of each Church, 
including consequently this new doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church, 
be discussed under the prism of a thorough examination of its basic underlying 
nature. By this it will be decided how far it is necessary and indispensable 
for the soul’s salvation and, in consequence, can be accepted by all as a step 
towards the achievement of unity, or whether it constitutes an obstacle towards 
reunion, or, finally, whether it is a matter of indifference which can be pres- 
erved by one Church as its own peculiarity, without its being necessary for it 
to be imposed on the rest. In connection with this last point, the fact must 
not escape us that with regard still to the dogmatic agreement which may 
perchance be achieved in the distant future with the other Churches, one of 
the most fundamental principles of it is that for reunion on no account is it 
intended that complete assimilation of one Church with another should take 
place, but only agreement on the basic dogmatic questions which are really 
indispensable for the salvation of man’s soul, the other peculiarities so to 
speak being left to the private judgment of each Church, as was always the 
case in the primitive Church where the criterion of unity was the ancient axiom 
in necessariis unitas, in dubiis libertas, in omnibus caritas. 


b) This new dogma is called new because it is only now proclaimed 
Officially as a doctrine of the Church. For the Roman Church, however, 
it is not by any means new. Because, independently of its development and 
exposition, it has been believed and expressed in the Roman Catholic Church 
both in her theology and practice and in her ecclesiastical art (that seal of 
religious devotion and practice) over a very long period (and historically 
the chronological determination of the starting-point of its development is 
no difficult matter). The same has happened with this dogma as has taken 
place with all dogmas. That is to say, it has matured first of all in the cons- 
cience of the Church, and, when this has been made certain of, it has been 
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proclaimed and definitely formulated through the appropriate authoritative 
channel, i.e. in this case by the Pope (wrongly in our view, since the competent 
authority for this is the Ecumenical Synod supported by the unanimous 
conscience of the Church.) 

Consequently, this dogma existed of its own accord exactly as it was both 
in its general lines and in its details in the Roman Catholic Church and nothing 
new has been created by its proclamation. Perhaps therefore the emphatic 
declaration of the impossibility of its acceptance (by those outside the Roman 
Catholic Church) as an indispensable element of faith for the achievement 
of the soul’s salvation constitutes an exaggeration. This dogmatic teaching, 
as has been said, existed without at any rate strong opposition over a very 
long period in the Roman Catholic Church, and in this sense became accepted 
in it and for it, so that no new element has been created in it to call forth 
such a strong reaction, because the official proclamation has added nothing 
new but has simply given more official authority to a belief which already 
existed in the Roman Catholic Church. If this in itself constitutes a point 
of dispute, it is the substance of it which creates this, the content and the 
history of it, not at any rate the simple proclamation of it. If, that is to say, 
it were supposed that the Roman Catholic Church in her contacts with other 
Churches would set out her dogmatic teaching, she would be obliged even 
without the proclamation of this new dogma, in the summary of her teaching 
about the Mother of God, to include the point of faith in her bodily assump- 
tion into heaven, since this constitutes an inseparable element for her of all 
her teaching about the Virgin Mary. 

Certainly, as has been said, when the time comes for discussion of the 
dogmatic differences of the various Christian Churches for the discovery 
and definition of a single fundamental faith for all, this dogma too would 
constitute a subject of discussion and consideration on how far its acceptance 
is necessary and indispensable with the other elements of the faith for the 
achievement of the salvation of the soul which is the aim of the Church by 
means of a full and complete faith. Until that time, however, which, as I 
have said, is, because of human weakness and the complexity and gravity 
of the existing differences, very far distant, each Church is free to arrange her 
own affairs according to what seems right and fitting, and on her own respons- 
ibility rightly ‘‘to divide the word of truth” according to the inspiration and 
guidance which she receives from above for the well-being and good of her 
flock. 

Certainly if by such activity a completely new doctrine were to be added 
which without shadow of necessity increased the number and gravity of the 
points of difference by adding an entirely new one, those who are attempting 
to clear up our differences would have good reason for fretting and impatience, 
but, as has been said, on the point in question this is not the case, since nothing 
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new has been added by the proclamation of the new dogma, but simply the 
difference which indubitably already exists has been officially and definitely 
set on record. The omission of this recording of it would not subtract anything 
on this point from the doctrinal belief and point of view of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Nor can anyone maintain that the proclamation of this new dogma 
was made purposely to put a new obstacle in the way of the attempt being 
made by the Churches to come to an understanding, to which after centuries 
of hesitation the Roman Catholic Church has recently given her assent through 
her change of tactics made a short while ago. Such a suspicion would, if true, 
constitute a terrible indictment of her and an inadmissible inconsistency on 
her part, which could not be justified, especially today when the Roman 
Catholic Church is feeling the need more than she seems and more than she 
expresses (again those that see and hear, let thc:n see and let them hear) to 
avoid isolation in the face of the general Christian effort to create a united 
Christian front. She sees and respects this need far better and more deeply 
than the apparently restrained expressions which those who are incapable of 
evaluating the depth and extent of the need of the age are shortsightedly 
content to stick to. Such formulas express indirectly nothing else than an 
agreement to keep up appearances in the face of the opposite policy which 
had been developed — undoubtedly in error — and had prevailed for so long 
of absolute irreconcilability and exclusiveness. 

Certainly, if the point in question had been created out of nothing to raise: 
a new barrier of division, then the action ought to have been condemned as 


deplorable and inadmissible at a time when it is imperative that all Christians 
should come to an understanding without delay, or rather that there should 
be the beginning of an attempt to achieve it, no matter how long it will be 
before it is attained. 


But if, as I believe, without excluding the possibility of my judgment’s 
being in error on this matter, there is no question of any such mischievous 
intention or activity, then let this so-called new dogma, constituting as 
previously for the Roman Catholic Church a part of her treasury of dogmatic 
teaching, be considered by us who are outside as at least one of those doubtul 
points (dubia) for which libertas is fitting, in order that we can proceed 
without interruption in the effort we are making and in order that it may not 
be nipped in the bud by its own act. For this above all things is required 
in omnibus caritas. 

H. ALIVISATOS. 





THE NEW DOGMA FROM A PROTESTANT STANDPOINT 


Before the announcement concerning the promulgation of the dogma of the 
Assumption of the Virgin Mary, a group of German Protestant theologians 
prepared a memorandum on the subject and submitted it to certain Roman 
Catholic leaders with whom they were in contact. The group was composed 
of Professor Edmund Schlink, Professor G. Bornkamn, Professor P. Brunner, 
Professor von Campenhausen and Dr. W. Joest. The document deals first 
of all with the basic Biblical and theological issues involved, and subsequently 
comes to the following conclusions. 


Effects on the Relation between the Evangelical and the Catholic Church 


Any dogma of the bodily resurrection and ascension of the Virgin would, 
beyond any doubt, increase the number of differences existing between the 
Roman Catholic and the Evangelical Church, and deepen the fissure separating 
their two faiths. Since the Evangelical Church could only see in this dogma 
not merely a deviation in the Catholic exposition of Apostolic teaching, but a 
Catholic renunciation in principle of the Apostolic foundation of their teaching, 


this dogma would evoke in it nothing but grieved astonishment. Not only 
can the Evangelical Christian give no sort of an assent, by reason of the 
relation in which he stands to Holy Writ, to such a dogma, but he cannot 
gloss over it either as an adiaphoron, and he cannot leave it open; he can 
only note it with the deepest regret, and expressly reject it. 

The rapprochement which came about in the period of persecution between 
the Evangelical and the Catholic Church would be gravely affected by the 
elevation into a dogma of the Assumption of the Virgin. For this rapproche- 
ment was ultimately based on the gratifying mutual discovery that at a time 
of great distress we might hear something of the consolation contained in 
the Gospel of the Apostles out of the mouths of those belonging to the Church 
that is sundered from ourselves. It is this discovery that is at the bottom of 
the new respect being manifested for one another’s biblical and theological 
work. The same discovery was for Evangelical theology also the occasion 
for giving fresh and careful thought to problems of church tradition. And 
it was responsible for both sides’ being prepared to reinterpret the teaching 
and history of the other Church in a spirit of repentance. All this would be 
crippled by the proclamation of the Assumption as a dogma. For it would 
be evident that the Scriptures are not, for the Roman Catholic Church, the 
real standard as regards what man must believe in order to be saved, and that 
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joint Bible and theological work is therefore of entirely minor importance 
for all efforts to bring about the unity of the Church. It would likewise be 
clear that even scientific concern with church tradition cannot proceed any 
further in these questions, since the Roman Catholic Church today takes its 
stand not on tradition susceptible of historical proof, and not even on probable 
Apostolic tradition, but on the claim to be itself able to produce “Apostolic 
tradition.” The theological discussion between the Evangelical and the 
Catholic Church would be seriously hampered by the fact that the Assumption 
could only be established as a dogma thanks to an authoritative invalidation 
of the generally-recognised findings of scientific research, so that doubt would 
be thrown on the whole significance of scientific theological work. And in 
addition there would be the disabling doubt whether this dogma was genuinely 
and sincerely believed by those Catholic theologians who assented to it after 
its proclamation when before it they had expressed well-founded reservations. 
The Evangelical theologian is also aware that the Holy Spirit can through the 
mouth of the Church pass decisions counter to the theological insight of the 
individual. But the reality of the Spirit is manifested in the fact that it brings 
home to man the historical words of Jesus (St. John xiv, 26), and does not 
utter its own (St. John xvi, 13). 

At the same time, the proclamation of the Assumption as a dogma would 
undoubtedly give a considerable and justified stimulus to those groups in the 
Protestant Churches which distrusted from the beginning the rapprochement 
between the Evangelical and the Roman Catholic Church, detected in it 
nothing but dangers, and are continuing to regard isolation and one-sided 
polemics as the sole proper position to take up in relation to the Church of 
Rome. These groups are not the ones which count in the Evangelical Church 
in Germany today, but they could become so once more, and the old distress- 
ing situation be reproduced of the two Churches estranged from one another 
and engaged in an uncomprehending struggle. 

It is certain that, not only in Germany but in the Oikoumene as a whole, 
the erection of the Assumption into a dogma would have an effect far transcend- 
ing the concrete content of the theologoumenon itself, as the proclamation 
of a definite line to be followed by the Church of Rome, and this is true as 
regards not only the relation in principle between the Church and the teaching 
of the Apostles, but the attitude of the Roman Catholic Church to the numerous 
rapprochements between the Churches in the world. While most Churches 
are today avowing, in bitter repentance before God, their share of guilt for 
the sundering of the one Body of Christ, and striving, in united prayer and 
strict application to scientific study, to reduce the dimensions of the differences 
and to find and to attest before all men a maximum of sharing (though not 
suppressing such lack of agreement as still exists), the Roman Catholic Church 
would by the promulgation of this dogma increase those differences. Such 
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a step would be taken, amid the efforts for church rapprochement now going 
on, as a definite No on the part of the Roman Catholic Church, and not 
only by the Evangelical Church in Germany, but by Protestants all over the 
world, and by the body of Orthodox Christians also. This is the more true 
if we consider what other new dogmas and reinterpretations of existing dogmas 
would, on the basis of what the Catholic Church regards as prerequisite, be 
perfectly possible, and how they might act on the other Churches not as a 
deterrent but as a stimulus, and perhaps even as a model to be followed. 


Effects on the Fission between the Churches and the World 


The Churches are today living in a dechristianised and anti-Christian 
world. Thus they are being assailed on all fronts by the atheistic philosophy 
and sovereignty of Bolshevik Communism. But no less menacing is the mass 
phenomenon of secular man, who belongs in name to a Church but has lost 
all belief in the reality of God’s great acts of salvation, which are made actual 
in the service of worship by the Word and the Sacraments. These are the 
many people who have fallen victim to the scientific and historical empiricism 
of this century. In the Bible’s testimony to the marvellous works of God they 
see mere myths of, it may be, great aesthetic beauty, and in the Church merely 
a sociological quantity of, it may be, indispensable moral and political signi- 
ficance. The Protestant and Catholic Churches in Germany today form — 
if not by dogmatic consensus, at any rate de facto and in the eyes of the world 
— one front of witness to Christ in face of their anti-Christian and a-Christian 
contemporaries. This united front, which does not do away with the differ- 
ences between the two Churches and yet is the beginning of a new fellowship, 
would undoubtedly be weakened by the proclamation of the Assumption 
as a dogma, weakened in regard both to the united effect of this witness to 
Christ, and to the united contribution towards a just political and social 
reordering of society. 


1) The elevation into a dogma of the belief in the Assumption of the Virgin 
Mary could only be taken by the Evangelical Church as the elevation into 
a dogma of a myth lacking any foundation in history. By such elevation, this 
myth would be placed by the Church of Rome on an equal footing with the 
historical acts of salvation performed by God, which the Apostles attested 
and the Church, on the basis of this attestation, has believed and preached 
without remission through the centuries. The Assumption would then, by 
Catholic doctrine, would need to be believed as being as necessary to salvation 
(being a Divine act of salvation) as the Incarnation, Passion and Resurrection 
of Christ. Its proclamation as a dogma would therefore make it consider- 
ably easier for those anti-Christians and a-Christians who deny the revelation 
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of God in history to reject the Christian message as a myth. The opposing 
front would be strengthened, and the common front of the Churches thereby 
at the same time weakened. For the Evangelical Church would see the Catholic 
as being on the side of those who turn the Gospel into a myth, and the Catholic 
Church would see the Evangelical as being on the side of its opponents, who 
contest the historical reality of what it believes. 


2) This question is also not without significance in the field of political 
and social collaboration. For this collaboration is not intended to be purely 
of a tactical nature ; it presupposes a realisation of common Christian respons- 
ibility. The proclamation of such a dogma could not but increase the doubt 
in the mind of the Evangelical Christian as to whether there really exists 
such a basis for cooperation. 

Naturally, any rapprochement between the Evangelical and Catholic 
Churches involves dangers which might develop into a menace to members 
of both — the dangers of a relativisation of the question of truth and an 
obliteration of differences, the dangers of an over-emotional anticipation of 
the unity we hope and pray and work for while we do not in fact possess it. 
There is a clear consciousness of these dangers on both sides, though it seems 
to us that a stronger guard is set against them by the Catholics than by the 
Evangelicals. At any rate, the issuing one after another of the Papal Ency- 
clicals Corporis Christi Mystici and Mediator Dei, the Monitum just before 
the Amsterdam Assembly in 1948 and the Instructio of December 20, 1949 
(in which latter the ecumenical discussions were treated, in a way which 
aggravated their difficulties, namely as aiming at conversion to Roman 
Catholicism) was widely felt as a withdrawal by the Holy See into aloofness 
from ecumenical rapprochement. 

The promulgation of the dogma of the Assumption would, as far as it is 
possible to judge, dispose of these dangers at one blow. From this point 
of view, certain circles in the Evangelical Church go the length of desiring 
and warmly welcoming it. Isolation from the Church of Rome and polemics 
against it would be rendered a great deal easier. From a sense of responsibility 
for Christendom as a whole, we think it our duty to utter a warning against 
the proclamation of this dogma. 

As soon as the one danger is out of the way, another arises which is 
certainly no less in its range than the first — the danger of growing self- 
righteous in isolation, the danger of taking an overweening pride in our 
spiritual heritage, denying the work begun by the Spirit of God under the 
persecution in the common confession and suffering of the two Churches, 
in short a relapse into the polemical obduracy and incomprehension of days 
gone by. And this danger of obduracy too exists for both the Churches, and 


would be immeasurably increased by the elevation into a dogma of the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin. 
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May God amid the present oppression of Christendom show to all the 
Churches of the Oikoumene the way that leads between these two dangers, 
the way of increasing realisation by each Church of the workings of the Divine 
grace in the other — the way for love in its search to follow towards unity in 
the truth, for which our Lord Jesus Christ offered up His prayer. 


A STRATEGY FOR INTER-CHURCH AID IN EUROPE FOR 1951 


At the end of October 1950, seventy representative churchmen from 
Europe and America met in Geneva to study the strategic opportunities and 
needs of European Churches for 1951. They came from thirteen countries 
and from a wide range of member Churches of the World Council of Churches. 
No distinction was felt between “giving and receiving Churches,” since all 


were primarily concerned with strengthening the life and witness of the Church 
in Europe. 


The Case for Inter-Church Aid in 1951 


The future of Europe is once again at stake. As Christians we must be 
concerned that the right political action should be taken, but we also know 
that the ultimate solution of Europe’s problems does not depend upon diplo- 
macy, or force of arms. The spiritual foundations of Europe have been 
profoundly shaken by events in the last three decades. It is not therefore 
enough that European civilisation should survive. What matters is that life 
should be renewed from its deepest sources. It is here that the rédle of the 
Church in Europe is most clearly seen. The Church is not there simply to 
conserve, or to protect, but to enable men and communities to be born anew. 
The Consultation provided much evidence of such new life within the Churches. 

The historic, continuing work of Inter-Church Aid has been greatly 
intensified in the years since the end of the war. Clearly this work has not 
simply been a matter of transferring funds, or supplying food and clothing 
to meet necessities. Inter-Church Aid has been a distinctive factor in binding 
the Churches of Europe together and in linking them with Churches outside 
Europe. The result of the giving and receiving of gifts has not been merely 
an improvement of material conditions, or even temporary encouragement. 
Inter-Church Aid has had a deeper significance. Men and women have 
experienced the reality of the life of the Church of Jesus Christ through the 
acts of Christian fellowship. Out of utterly different situations has come 
evidence of new spiritual opportunities, simply because scattered groups of 
Christians and isolated Churches have received help from abroad. 
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In a sense the post-war reconstruction period is over, since men’s minds 
no longer dwell on past events, but rather on an uncertain future. None the 
less, emergency situations have remained and continued to arise since the 
war years with results just as terrible. Today the Churches must be ready 
to meet new situations created by expulsions of people from one country 
to another, or by the disastrous results of civil war, or by the artificial political 
and economic barriers between East and West which become daily more 
formidable. Therefore Inter-Church Aid must never withdraw or contract, 
but must always be ready for emergencies. 

On the other hand, the apparent stability of Western Europe must not 
lull us into a sense that Inter-Church Aid is meant only for emergencies. 
At the close of the war, European Churches faced problems created by imme- 
diate physical destruction. Today they face a whole series of new problems 
which are much more complex and dangerous in character. It is enough to 
secure the continued existence of a Church. What is required is that it should 
be strengthened to meet totally new demands on its Christian witness in a 
changing social and political scene. Evangelisation can never be static, 
because the world to be evangelised is always changing. There are countless 
tasks to which the Churches of Europe must set their hands, but which they 
cannot accomplish alone. Inter-Church Aid is therefore essential to any 
significant advance. 


The Necessity of an Ecumenical Strategy 


The variety of confessions present at the Consultation reminded us that 
the Church faces these tasks as a divided Church. Yet there we realised once 
again that the Church is one in the mind of God. No group of Christians 
can live to themselves without losing the essential Gospel and without courting 
defeat from the powers of darkness. Only as we become gripped by the 
necessity of a total loyalty to the total work of the Church can we have any 
sense of being held within the strong purposes of God. Therefore any strategy 
of Inter-Church Aid must be an ecumenical strategy which weaves the efforts 
of individual Churches and confessional families into a pattern of mutual 
assistance on a deeply Christian basis for the whole household of faith. 

Without an ecumenical perspective it becomes impossible for any Church 
to know how to be wise and fair in assistance. Without an ecumenical pattern 
of sharing some segment of the total work of the Church, some isolated 
forgotten community of Christians will not receive the assistance required, 
and the total life of the Church will thus be weakened. 

Further, we must think on a large scale if we are going to secure the loyalty 
of individual Churches and Christians to the task of Inter-Church Aid. We 
dare not lose that incentive which comes from being part of a great common 
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enterprise for Christ. Therefore we must put the total picture before every 
Church, so that each and all can see the significance of the part which they 
are called upon to play. 


Setting Up an Ecumenical Strategy 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches at its meetings 
in 1949 at Chichester and in 1950 in Toronto asked for the maximum coordin- 
ation amongst the member Churches in the work of Inter-Church Aid. At 
Toronto it recommended that its officers “call upon all Churches to share 
completely with one another through the Department information as regards 
their actions and intentions in the sphere of Inter-Church Aid in Europe 
with a view to building a system of co-operative planning which, while allowing 
for the confessional principle in giving and receiving, would be truly ecumenical 
in character.” 

A conference of representatives of the Protestant Churches in the Latin 
Countries of Europe, meeting at Torre Pellice, Italy, in September 1950, 
made the same point. 


“‘The member Churches of the World Council of Churches, or the 
national committees which are in touch with the Department, would 
assist it greatly, if they were to present to the Administrative Committee, 
at a regular date each year, a statement of the funds they had received 


from various sources, and an indication of the use to which they had 
been put... This statement would provide the Department with information 
essential for its decision whether or not to recommend the needs of a 


particular Church or committee to the attention of those who could help 
it.” 


The Latin Countries Conference expressed its profound gratitude for 
help received, and added : “Although we have no wish whatever to interfere 
with the decisions of Churches or committees that are able to help the Euro- 
pean Churches, we believe we can ask them not to allocate funds except 
within the framework of a general plan drawn up in agreement with the 
Department.” 

The Department of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees has been 
created by the Churches to fulfil precisely this task of coordination. Such 
coordination does not mean preventing the initiative of any Church or national 
committee, but so relating the efforts of all that a coherent programme is 
evolved. For this purpose there are only two basic requirements : a know- 
ledge of the specific opportunities and needs of all the European Churches, 
and a knowledge of all the funds available to match them. The outline of 
objectives for 1951, which follows, is provided simply as a practical step 
towards an ecumenical strategy. The Department stands ready to supply 
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detailed information, to advise on the allocation of funds so as to secure the 
maximum effectiveness and fairness, to transmit gifts, if such service is required, 
and to record as completely as possible transactions which take place between 
Churches. 

Behind this desire for coordination and the practical steps which must 
be taken to make it real, there must always be a willingness to listen together 
to the Word of God to His Church in our day, and to bring together our 
separate initiatives and interests, so that there may be a united response to 
His call. Practical difficulties will always remain. Details will often escape 
us, and too much emphasis on administrative machinery would kill the 
spontaneity of mutual service. But Inter-Church Aid remains the truest 
practical expression of the ecumenical reality of the World Council of Churches. 
It is the manifestation of that reality which is most quickly understood by the 
ordinary church member. An ecumenical strategy for Inter-Church Aid is 
not, therefore, simply a matter of convenience. It is one of the primary 
ways in which our professions of loyalty to one another in Christ will be 
tested. 


Objectives for 1951 


After mature deliberation, the Consultation agreed that it was impossible 
to set out the most vital objectives for Europe in order of priority. To 
do so would be to shut one’s eyes to the complexity of the total situation of 
the Church, and the variety of demands which must be met. What follows, 
therefore, is a list of objectives which are all considered to belong to the 
class of priorities. For the sake of clarity in presentation, they have been 
divided into Operations carried on by the Department, Areas where Inter- 
Church Aid is most acutely required, Opportunities which present themselves 
everywhere in Europe, and Emergencies which are bound to arise. 


1. OPERATIONS 


There are certain aspects of an Inter-Church Aid programme which can 
be effectively performed only on a fully ecumenical basis. Scattered initiatives 
and contfibutions tend to be lost and seldom accomplish what a concerted 
enterprise can achieve. For this reason, the Department of Inter-Church 
Aid and Service to Refugees has been instructed by the Central Committee 
to assume responsibility for certain operations in Europe and must rely upon 
all the Churches for their support in carrying this work out successfully. 


a) Refugees and Immigrants. The most acute social problem facing the 
Churches in Western Europe is the problem of the refugees. These large 
masses of homeless, and often stateless, people, numbering millions, 
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have altered the pattern of European church life in a radical fashion. For 
most refugees their church has been one of the few integrating factors, 
and to an astonishing extent exiled communities have retained their 
traditions and their deep spiritual loyalties. But these Churches in exile 
have lost the practical basis of their life and have therefore become “the 
orphaned churches” of Europe. Refugee groups have no one else to 
turn to, except their fellow-Christians whose church life has not been 
shattered, or displaced. 

For more than a decade the World Council of Churches has accepted 
this obligation on the part of its member Churches and has steadily sought 
to meet it. This has become a task of great magnitude and indefinite 
duration. As the problems of one group of refugees seem to approach 
solution, new companies of men and women are thrown into the same 
disastrous situation. The Central Committee of the World Council of 


Churches at Toronto expressed itself strongly on this matter in the fol- 
lowing words : 


“The Central Committee is profoundly moved by the continued suf- 
fering of millions of refugees throughout the world. It would remind all 
Christian people of their inescapable obligation to stand by those who, 
through no fault of their own, have lost home and country. 

“The Committee cannot refrain from making a vehement protest 
against those national policies which are steadily increasing the number 
of these unfortunate men and women. The Christian conscience is revolted 
by the way in which political changes in our day inevitably produce the 
uprooting and setting adrift of masses of innocent citizens. The refugee 


problem is not an isolated misfortune, it is a judgment upon our whole 
society.” 


The Service to Refugees of the Department has always been concerned 
with refugees as a whole and has taken initiative in Germany and Austria 
with regard to the problem of “‘expellees” and Volksdeutsche. But its 
operations must still be mainly concerned with Displaced Persons, whose 
problems will remain acute throughout 1951 and with steadily increasing 
groups of new refugees from Eastern Europe. 

This service for refugees and immigrants takes a variety of forms and ‘ 
only the principal ones can be listed here. 


i) There is, first of all, the care of the refugee Churches scattered through- 
out Germany and Austria, which is maintained through their priests 
and pastors, so that church life can be continued, even in the most 
adverse circumstances. 


Resettlement to other countries is basically the work of governments, 
but the Church has a key part to play. It can intervene on behalf 
of refugees, it can seek to counteract the tendency to break up Christian 
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communities, or to place them in situations where their traditional 
life will be hard to maintain and it can give much-needed counseil to 
individuals. 


iii) Many Displaced Persons and refugees from Eastern Europe will never 
leave the European continent. There is therefore the day to day task 
of helping to fit refugees, family by family, into local communities. 
Here the closest cooperation between the Service to Refugees of the 
Department and the local Churches is essential. 


iv) The deepest tragedy of the refugee situation is the group of people 
who, because of age, or ill-health, or unsuitable professional training, 
can never again find their natural place in human society. Here the 
Church has the duty and privilege of bringing practical assistance and 
spiritual consolation to a group which very especially relies upon its 
care. 


In all this work the Service to Refugees forms the link between the 
refugee Churches and the Churches of Germany, Austria, Italy, France 
and Belgium. At every turn there is cooperation with the Service to 
Refugees of the Lutheran World Federation which carries on a similar 
and complementary activity. 


Inter-Church Aid through Individuals. We must not be obsessed with the 
problem of masses. The Churches are made up of individual men and 
women and it is often through some particular attention to an individual 
that the greatest good can be achieved for the community. Consequently, 
the Churches carry out through the Department three modest programmes 
which have proved to be creative in the life of the Church in Europe to 
and extent quite out of proportion to the funds spent. 


i) There is first of all the work of the Health Committee. Clearly it is 
impossible to carry out a programme commensurate with the ravages 
of malnutrition and disease in post-war Europe. It is possible, how- 
ever, to select through the Churches themselves individuals in positions of 
leadership, in whose cases health attention will have far-reaching results. 
A changing group of about forty-five men and women, largely priests 
and pastors, representing many European countries, is invited to Swiss 
sanatoria for rapid health cures as the guests of the World Council. 
In addition, each year over one hundred and twenty church leaders 
are invited to Switzerland for periods of rest and recuperation in ideal 
surroundings and in an ecumenical fellowship at “Casa Locarno,” in 
Southern Switzerland. One of the most significant ways in which 
help can still be sent to countries in Eastern Europe is through the 
specialised supply of otherwise unobtainable medicines for the benefit 
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of individual men and women selected by the Churches themselves, 
Scores of letters of thanks testify to the fact that this simple manifest- 
ation of Christian love has effects far beyond the cure of some suffering 
individual. 


Scholarships for carefully selected students who go to another country 
for a year’s study in order to prepare themselves more adequately for 
full-time Church service is a second programme which has very long- 
range effects. This is a way in which the whole life of the Church is 
enriched and renewed through its ministry. The programme is not 
designed simply to help brilliant students with advanced studies, 
though a high standard is maintained in the selection of candidates. 
This is a Church to Church programme in a special sense, through 
which the bonds between the Churches of the European continent 
and the Churches of America and Britain are constantly being strength- 
ened. 


ili) Fraternal Workers. One of the delegates from a sorely-tried European 
country said at the Consultation that he felt that exchange of personnel 
should be the key item in Inter-Church Aid. By this he meant that 
where the right person can be found to go from the Christian life 
of one country to work amongst his fellow-Christians in another 
country, Inter-Church Aid ceases to be a matter of funds and becomes 
a matter of spiritual communication. There are scores of such exchanges 
taking place in Europe at the present time under a wide variety of 
auspices. What the Department seeks to do is to find positions where 
a fraternal worker from another country with a particular gift or 
experience would be welcomed and then to find the Church which 
can provide that person’s services for a determined period. 


2. AREAS 


There are certain areas in the life of the Church in Europe which must 
receive special attention in any strategy of Inter-Church Aid. No attempt 
is made here to suggest that one area is more vital than another. What is 
required is that we should see the distinctive, widely-differing and pressing 
needs and opportunities of all. 


a) Eastern Europe. These words at once suggest political division to our 
modern ears. But here we are thinking, not of inaccessibility (which in 
some areas may be a fact), but of the wholly new situation in which the 
Churches in Eastern European countries and in the East Zone of Germany 
find themselves today. In some cases traditional sources of support have 
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been cut, in other instances new assistance is forthcoming. But every- 
where there is a deep spiritual hunger and a revival of evangelistic zeal. 
Changed political circumstances do not mean that the preaching of the 
Gospel has come to an end, but they do mean that it must be preached 
in new, simple, basic ways outside of the old traditional patterns of church 
life, which in the West we have come to regard as essential. The forces 
confronted by Christians may take overt forms, but their real menace 
lies in the hidden places of men’s hearts. Consequently, Eastern Europe 
offers a challenge to the Christian Church as a whole to aid by every 
method within its power (and there are many practical ways) these Churches 
which, in spite of physical isolation, remain so determinedly loyal to 
our ecumenical fellowship. 


Eastern Orthodox and Old Catholic Churches. This document will probably 
be read largely by members of Protestant and Anglican Churches, for 
many of whom the work and needs of Eastern Orthodox Churches may 
be unknown. This is not solely because they are confined to Eastern 
Europe ; there are nearly a million Orthodox fellow-Christians in North 
America, and in Western Europe they constitute a visible and influential 
minority. Ignorance of their life is largely the result of centuries of eccle- 
siastical isolation. But these post-war years have brought us all much 
closer together in the work of Inter-Church Aid, and a new sense of 
comradeship is growing up amongst the leaders. Orthodox Churches, 
because of their poverty and their geographical situation, have suffered 
very greatly in the war and post-war years. Yugoslavia alone has lost 
over a million church members during the war through internal strife. 
Greece has been twice cruelly invaded and, until recently, has been a 
battleground of civil war. The incidence of Orthodox amongst Displaced 
Persons has been very high, and whole communities have found themselves 
torn from their ancient roots. Yet it must at once be added that there 
are unparalleled lay movements of evangelism and witness in the Orthodox 
Churches, as well as strenuous efforts to make larger numbers of men 
available for the priesthood. Ancient forms are everywhere being kindled 
with new life. 

The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches at Toronto 


gave special attention to the needs of Orthodox Churches in the following 
resolution : 


“The Central Committee recognizes that there are Churches in Europe, 
and in particular Orthodox Churches, which do not have sister Churches 
of the same communion able to help them. Their needs must, therefore, 
be the special and continuing care of the World Council of Churches. 
While the Committee realizes that Churches have a natural fraternal 
interest in those of their own faith and order, it would stress the fact 
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that a truly ecumenical attitude is most graciously expressed when help 
is given to Churches of other communions. It, therefore, asks all contrib- 
uting Churches to set aside and place at the disposal of the Department 
some portion of their giving for this ecumenical service across confessional 
lines.” 


The Old Catholic Church is far smaller, and its members are scattered 
in tiny pockets throughout Western and Eastern Europe. Here is a Church 
which rejects the claims of Rome, but which maintains a distinctive 
Catholic witness in good relation with its Protestant and Orthodox neigh- 


bours. In its very real distress, especially in Germany, it rightly turns 
to the World Council. 


Minority Churches. The Conference of Protestant Churches in the Latin 
Countries at Torre Pellice in September 1950 has already drawn fresh 
attention to this group of Churches. But the field should be widened 
to include all Protestant minorities in predominantly Roman Catholic 
or in secularised environments. The peculiar difficulties of Protestant 
Churches in countries where the secular power of Rome is immense, 
and often ruthless, can be readily understood. We must support our 
brothers in their stand for religious freedom. But their peculiar opportun- 
ities for a distinctive witness to Jesus Christ are not so well known or 
appreciated. The leaders of the minority Churches said categorically at 
Torre Pellice that a derogatory attitude to the Roman Catholic Church 
must be avoided. Yet there is a vigour of life and a hold upon the essentials 
of the Gospel which these Churches can contribute to the life of any 
Catholic country. Often they find that great masses of people have become 
detached from active Christianity, and have become wholly secularised. 
The missionary work being undertaken by these minority Churches is of 
the first importance for the re-evangelisation of Europe. 


3. OPPORTUNITIES 


In all the Churches of Europe certain opportunities exist which must be 
seized because they represent the key to the future. Here we would mention 


six projects of special importance in every Church, which merit particular 
attention within our total strategy. 


a) The Homeless. The largest refugee problem of all is not met by the action 
of governments, or international agencies. Homeless refugees and 
expellees in their millions crowd into old barracks, and air-raid shelters ; 
they double the population of many German and Austrian towns and 
villages. National and local Churches are determined to help these fellow- 
Christians, who have lost their possessions and their livelihood, to find 
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new homes and new jobs. As a German leader said at the Inter-Church 
Aid Consultation, “‘the Churches must find homes for these millions of 
men, women and children, in order to preserve their human dignity and 
to make the preaching of the Gospel possible amongst them.” 

The evil effects of homelessness are particularly to be seen amongst 
young people. They need help in adjusting themselves to totally new 
social and work situations, and in avoiding the moral consequences of 
unemployment in a friendless environment. Experiments in clubs and 
hostels, and in training for new occupations are of vital importance for 
a new generation. 


Youth. The future of the Church depends upon its youth. But youth 
in Europe is growing up in a difficult and menacing world in which it 
must make its own decisions. The Church must be ready to help the 
many encouraging steps which youth is taking today to build up its own 
fellowship within the larger community of Christians. Through the 
Youth Department of the World Council a new network of personal 
relationships is being established between young people in Europe and 
in other parts of the world, which will resist all tendencies towards division 
or isolation. 


The Ministry. A Church without an adequate ministry is a Church without 
its acknowledged leadership. Hundreds of theological students, and 
others who are in training for Church service, carry on their work under 


conditions of great poverty. Many such students are themselves refugees, 
and a subsidy may make all the difference between a successful course of 
training and a complete breakdown. Some of the best teaching is carried 
on in buildings which lack essential equipment. Grants to seminaries 
which cannot make ends meet on the diminishing fees of students are 
one of the essential ways of helping the work of a whole Church. 


Evangelism. The Church in Europe must be seen against a background 
which is increasingly secularised, or even pagan, in character. The 
Churches, therefore, must never be content merely to build up their own 
life, they must always be in active contact with the forces which surround, 
and often threaten to engulf, them. Evangelism is a prerequisite of the 
continued existence of the Church. Happily there are many signs that 
the Churches are not in retreat, but are attacking with all the vigour at 
their command. Aid is especially required for pioneering ventures which 
bring the Church actively into the centre of the world where men live 
and work. 


Laymen. The key to evangelism is in the hands, not of pastors and priests, 
but of laymen. Since the war there has been an increasing realisation in 
many countries that it is only the layman in his everyday work who can 
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get alongside his fellow-man on a natural and practical basis. But the 
Christian layman’s principal function is not to duplicate that of the pastor 
in an amateur fashion, but to find the way in which the Gospel can be 
effectively lived in the circumstances of daily life. Laymen are coming 
together in every country of Europe to study this question and are returning 
to their jobs with fresh insights into the meaning of the Christian faith 
in the modern world. This everyday witness of laymen is not only the 
test of the Church’s efficacy as the bearer of the Gospel, but in many 
parts of Europe the only way in which it can come out of its own buildings 
and the limits of public worship. Laymen’s work is the growing point of 
the Church today. 


Women. When we speak of laymen we often forget that the majority of 
the Church’s membership is composed of women, whether in homes or 
in jobs. Without them the Church would lose its power to maintain and 
renew its life. All that has been said of laymen applies to women as well. 
Yet too often the particular problems and needs of women have been passed 
over. Through the creation of the Commission on the Life and Work of 
Women in the Church, care is being taken not only to help those areas 
of the life of the Church which particularly benefit women, but to find 
new ways in which men and women together can engage more fully in 
the work of the Church. 


4. EMERGENCIES 


A programme made at the beginning of a year is essential for any ecumen- 


ical strategy of Inter-Church Aid. But flexibility is required if changing 
needs and fresh opportunities are not to be overlooked. A pattern of trans- 
actions between confessions, national committees and Churches is basic to 
our strategy, but provision must be made for freedom to act outside that 
pattern. The Department especially needs a sum at the disposal of its small 
experienced Administrative Committee. Such an emergency fund would 
enable the Department to act quickly in any emergency situation, to bring 
its influence to bear on aspects of work which it believes to be crucial, and 
also to fill in distressing gaps in Inter-Church Aid which are bound to occur 
in carrying out a complete programme of this nature. 





ROBERT C. MACKIE 





THE NEED FOR UNITY AND CO-ORDINATION AMONG 
THE MONOPHYSITE CHURCHES 


In the summer of 1948, in Amsterdam, at the first Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, perhaps for the first time in about a thousand years, a 
few members of the scattered ““Monophysite” denominations met together. 
The occasion was a dinner given by His Grace Abuna Theophilos of the 
Ethiopian Orthodox Church. 

In this meeting, to our great surprise, we discovered that, although we 
were in communion with each other and held the same doctrine, we knew 
almost next to nothing about each other or even about our own common 
heritage. In our discussions we realized that while others have progressed in 
every field we have been mostly static. This, we were convinced, was chiefly 
due to our lack of unity and co-ordination. 

In spite of the fact that we number about 1514 millions (Ethiopians, 
8 millions ; Armenians, 4 millions ; Copts, 2 millions ; Syrian Orthodox in 
India, the Middle East and the Americas, about 1 14 to 2 millions), the rest 
of Christendom did not take any notice of us. In the minds of most, there 
are today only three groups in the Christian Church — Roman Catholics, 
Protestants and Greek Orthodox. This was evident even at the World Assem- 
bly in Amsterdam, where the Orthodox East was representend in the denomin- 
ational services only by a combined service of the Greek Orthodox and the 
Russian Orthodox in exile, while all the chief Protestant denominations had 
their respective form of services. In fact, because of this, the delegates to this 
World Assembly failed to understand that there is almost as much diversity 
in the Eastern traditions as in the West, although there is a much greater 
unity in doctrinal position. Again, in spite of the fact that we represented a 
larger group of Orthodox Christians than the other Orthodox bodies in 
Amsterdam, we did not get a place either in the presidential panel or in the 
executive committee. 

In many ways we excel most of the other denominations both in the East 
and in the West in the sacrifices made and in the sufferings undergone for the 
defence of our cherished faith. In fact, we can say without any fear of con- 
tradiction, that the so-called ““Monophysite’’ Churches have produced propor- 
tionally more martyrs in the cause of the defence of the faith than any other 
group, and certainly more than all the West put together. 

So, we have a right to be heard, and we have a contribution to make 
both to World Christianity and to the cause of evangelism in the East. 

Our fathers have not died in vain. They died gladly and courageously 
for the defence of what they believed to be true and sacred. They have left 
many writings behind, though very few of them have been brought to light 
for the use of the public. Each group among the Monophysite body has 
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produced many writings of great value. But, as a result of lack of mutual 
contact and co-ordination, these are unknown even to our own members. 
Again, while others have added to what has been handed down to them, 
we have just been static, and in some respects even retrogressive. We have 
made no attempts to solve modern problems, to meet the day’s needs, in 
short to keep up with the procession — chiefly as a result of our distrust and 
fear of each other. 

Besides, we are still labelled as heretics by most of the other Christian 
groups in spite of declarations to the contrary of many of their own theolog- 
ians and our repeated denials. 

This clearly points to the necessity for the theologians and leaders of our 
Churches to meet together. This will not only help us to elucidate our theol- 
ogical stand and bring our church activities up-to-date, but will also help to 
give us the vision of belonging to a wider and more international group. 
Further, this will aid us to get rid of our isolationist tendencies and may help 
us, indirectly, to solve the international dissensions and differences in individual 
churches, in view of the responsibility of each unit to the larger group. 

An effort to achieve such a solidarity, even if it does not bear fruit in the 
immediate future, will be the first step towards the union of the ““Monophysite” 
body. This should be achieved before any union of the Eastern Christendom 
as a whole can be planned. It will also prove to be a source of inspiration 
to our own people and may help to raise the prestige of our churches in the 
eyes of the rest of the Christendom. Eastern Christianity in general, and 
““Monophysitism” in particular, appears to be on the defensive now, almost 
apologetic for its very existence, whereas if such a co-ordination could be 
achieved, we can transform the Church into what it should be — an aggressive 
Church, working for the establishment of the Kingdom of God on earth and 
fighting against every type of injustice and untruth. 

It is only the East that can bring the East to Christ. For past several 
centuries, possibly due to adverse circumstances, we have been lethargic. 
In spite of the herculean efforts made by the progressive West to evangelize 
the East, and in spite of their economic, political and cultural influence over 
the people of the Orient, the tangible result has by no means been in propor- 
tion to the effort. The main reason is that the Western interpretation of 
Christianity has been essentially foreign to the Eastern way of thinking. 

This is illustrated by a parable which the celebrated Indian Christian sage, 
Sadhu Sundar Singh, was fond of telling. A pilgrim, after days of travel, was 
overcome with thirst and fatigue and fainted at a wayside railway station. 
One of the station officials, an Anglo-Indian Christian, took a glass of water 
to him and sprinkled some of it on the forlorn traveller’s face, at which he 
regained consciousness and extended a hand to take the glass of water and 
drink. But one good look at the man in Western clothes, and the hand went 
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back. The Anglo-Indian was surprised, but not his Hindu assistant. The 
latter promptly took hold of the glass of water, and pouring it into a brazen 
lotah (the drinking vessel which the Orthodox Hindu carries about with him) 
administered it to the thirsty pilgrim, who gulped it down with the utmost 
relish. When the water was poured into an Indian vessel and administered 
by a Hindu, it became acceptable. 

This is true of the water of Eternal Life too. Unless the universal Gospel is put 
into the receptacle of the Eastern way of thinking and presented by Easterners, it 
cannot be acceptable to the East. We have the receptacle and the water, but not 
the people who can pour the water into the receptacle and offer it to the thirsty. 

Through the efforts of men like Mahatma Gandhi, non-Christian lands 
like India have already accepted Christian ethics, but they are still fighting 
shy of a complete acceptance of the Christian Faith. But Christian ethics 
built on any other foundation are bound to fail. Christian ethics, the applic- 
ation of which has secured for India her political and social emancipation, 
have completely collapsed in face of the test of the communal clash and admin- 
istrative problems, because they have been built on the sand of Hindu 
philosophy. Christian ethics must be built upon the Christian Faith, and 
only the Church, the Body of Christ, can provide it. 

So also, the coloured races of Africa are thirsting for the Gospel and 
looking up to the African Churches for leadership and the proper interpretation 
of Christianity. In the Middle East too, unity alone can give the needed 
encouragement and motive force to the Churches to launch out on an aggressive 
programme in the Islamic countries. 

This is the challenge that faces the Eastern Churches in general and ““Mono- 
physitism” in particular. Unity is the prerequisite for the answering of this 
challenge. A united stand and the joint elucidation of our doctrinal position 
must be the first steps towards the vindication of our Faith and the re-assertion 
of our Orthodoxy. 

My visits to the Orthodox Churches in general and the ““Monophysite” 
centres in particular, and the many conversations I have had with the leaders 
— both ecclesiastical and lay — give me great encouragement in this enterprise 
for a better understanding among our Churches. All are convinced that the time 
has come to take such a step, and all have shown willingness to cooperate. 

Further, more than at any time in the history of the Orthodox world, 
youth and the intelligentsia are active in the Church. In many places, the 
efforts and activities of youth have borne excellent fruit. The recent attempt 
at the healing of the schism in the Syrian Orthodox Church of India at a 
Round Table Conference of the Bishops of both parties, held at the initiative 
of the Youth League of the church, is an outstanding example of this. This 
new interest of youth in the Church makes the present moment the most 
auspicious time for us to take the important steps. 
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A constructive programme has first to be formulated for the achievement 
of this goal. The most desirable thing would be the holding of a World Confer- 
ence of the so-called ““Monophysite” churches, but due to obvious difficulties, 
we cannot expect this to take place immediately on an official basis and with 
the participation of the heads of the various church bodies. 

All ecumenical movements in the past have begun in an unofficial and 
unpretentious manner; the men of good-will and great vision meet at first 
in an informal manner. Perhaps today too a small committee representing 
the forward-looking men of the different Churches — clergy and laity alike — 
would be the ideal start towards the achievement of this goal. This committee 
could discuss the problems and needs of the Church, and present their pro- 
posals to their respective Churches for the creation of the necessary public 
opinion which will lead to action on a world scale. 

Perhaps it would also be desirable to have a common periodical to publish 
items of common interest, to provide a forum for our theologians for the 
formulation and exposition of our doctrinal position, the exchange of views 
and the discussion of our common problems, for our own interest as well 
as for the information of the rest of Christendom. 

An evangelistic movement is absolutely essential for the revival of any 
Church, and the proper beginning of a missionary effort comprising the entire 
East would be the establishment of a common Theological Seminary and 
Bible College to prepare our young men for missionary work and for the 
proper dissemination of our theological standpoint. Such an institution, 
with provision for separate houses for the teaching of the different traditions, 
but with a common programme of doctrinal, Biblical and historical study, 
could eventually become the nerve-centre of our theological and evangelistic 
activities. This will also contribute towards a better understanding among the 
different races and nationalities which together form the “Monophysite” body. 

When this becomes an accomplished fact, we shall be in a position to 
send our delegates to world assemblies, not with a sense of diffidence, but 
with full confidence in our ability to present a united front and to make our 
contribution to World Christianity. 

We are singularly fortunate in that His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie I, 
the Emperor of Ethiopia, as the ruler of the largest ““Monophysite” body, is 
willing and anxious to do everything in his power to bring about unity and 
understanding among the Eastern churches. 

‘As a man sows, so shall he reap.” “For if there be first a willing mind, 
it is accepted according to that a man hath, and not according to that he 
hath not.”” So, if we do our share of the task, the Lord Who has promised, 
“Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the world,” will not fail 
to give us the fruit, the glorification of His Kingdom. 


K. M. SIMon. 
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WORLD COUNCIL DIARY 


Minority Churches and Religious Liberty 


The Conference of the Churches in the Latin countries of Europe called by 
the Department of Inter-Church Aid and held in Torre Pellice, Italy, provided 
an unique occasion for a study of the opportunities and problems facing small 
Protestant Churches which live in countries with a strong Roman Catholic 
majority. The evangelistic task among the secularised masses and the work 
among youth were fully discussed, but the problem of religious liberty naturally 
occupied most of the attention of the delegates. 

The statements on this subject made by the World Council of Churches at 
its meetings at Amsterdam, Chichester and Toronto were confirmed and applied 
concretely to the situation in such countries as Spain and Italy. But perhaps 
the most interesting contribution of the meeting was that it raised so clearly 
the question of what, in the language of Bossuet, may be called the “variations” 
of the Roman Catholic Church with regard to religious liberty. We hear on 
the one hand the impressive voices of outstanding theological spokesmen of the 
Church such as Father Rouquette and Father Pribilla. They advocate that the 
Church should voluntarily renounce the use of political means of pressure and 
speak up for real religious liberty. But their witness is contradicted by other 
voices such as that of Father Cavalli, which claim religious liberty for the Roman 
Church alone. And it is unfortunately the latter voice which is used as the 
theological justification of their attitude by the Spanish episcopate and other 
members of the hierarchy whenever the issue of religious liberty becomes a 
burning one. 

We can only hope against hope that the following sentence of Father Pri- 
billa will soon be understood by the Roman Catholic Church as a whole : “We 
approach an epoch in which the whole of civilised humanity will absolutely 
repudiate constraint in spiritual questions, and especially in religious questions.” 


Ecumenical Action in International Affairs 


The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, which represents 
both the International Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches, 
has recently been able to demonstrate in a very interesting manner how con- 
certed action by the Churches may affect the decisions of Governments. On 
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August 3rd the officers of the C.C.I.A. sent a letter to national church commissions 
and church leaders throughout the world in which they urged consideration of 
the “observer commission” plan, that is to say, of the establishment of a network 
of international commissions at every potential danger-spot throughout the 
world. In a number of countries approaches to Governments were made. On 
November 3rd the Assembly of the United Nations adopted a resolution en- 
titled “Uniting for Peace,” which includes provision for the establishment of 
a “Peace Observation Committee which should observe and report on the 
situation in any area of international tension.” This particular provision was 
the only one in the resolution which was accepted not only by the fifty-two 
Governments voting for the resolution as a whole, but also by the U.S.S.R. 
and related Powers. 


The discussion on the Korea resolution adopted in Toronto has continued. 
In this connection the Director of the C.C.I.A., speaking at Cincinnati before 
the United Council of Church Women, made the following important remarks : 


“Rarely, if ever, is one party to a dispute entirely right and the other 
party entirely wrong. Few situations may be described as completely ‘black 
and white.’ The mixture of the good and the evil which characterizes vir- 
tually every international issue is a substantial obstacle to effective solution. 
Christians must be particularly vigilant in making sharp distinctions so 
that, in supporting a predominantly just cause, they will not condone the 
injustices which are inherent or which emerge in the situation. 

“The statement on aggression in Korea which the World Council of 
Churches’ Central Committee adopted at Toronto last July was particu- 
larly justified because two new factors had appeared — the presence on 
the scene of a neutral international commission, and the effort to take action 
by international police measures. The adoption of that statement may in 
no sense be taken as a cloak to cover subsequent mistakes or injustices. 
I fear no contradiction when I say on behalf of the constituency of the I.M.C. 
and the W.C.C. that, upon the submission of reliable evidence, atro- 
cities whether by North or South Koreans must be and are condemned. 
Christians can follow no other course.” 


The Decision of the Church of Greece 













The decision of the Holy Synod of the Church of Greece to participate fully 
in the World Council of Churches is all the more significant since it was taken 
after long and thorough consideration of the nature and implications of such 
participation. As a Greek church leader has remarked, an important by-product 
of the intensive discussions has been that many members of the Church have 
thus come to know about the World Council and have been brought face to 
face with the problem of ecumenical relationships. 

At a time when, for obvious reasons, the World Council is cut off from many 
of the Orthodox Churches, the participation of the Church of Greece, in addition 
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to that of the ancient Orthodox Patriarchates, enables the World Council to 
demonstrate its desire for full ecumenicity. It is a happy circumstance that in 
June 1951 the Church of Greece will celebrate the 1900th anniversary of St. Paul’s 
arrival in Greece, and that on that occasion representatives from many Churches 
in the World Council will have an opportunity to come to know the \Church 
of Greece more intimately. 


Criticism Means Using Judgment 


The World Council is a young movement which is still in its formative period. 
And it must therefore welcome all criticism which can help it to avoid pitfalls 
and to correct mistakes and weaknesses in its life. Now we have received such 
constructive criticism and made good use of it. Thus the Toronto statement 
on the Church, the Churches and the World Council of Churches could not have 
been produced if it were not for the very frank and helpful criticisms concerning 
the implicit and explicit principles on which the World Council is based which 
had been made both inside and outside our movement. And this is by no means 
the only example. 

But there is another type of criticism and in these recent months we have 
had more than our share of it. It consists in condemnation of the World Council 
for all sorts of reasons which have not the slightest basis in fact. 

There is already a whole literature of books, pamphlets and articles which 
show a complete ignorance of what the Council is and what it does. We can 
onlp ask such critics to acquaint themselves with the facts which are available 
to all. Thus if we are told that we are on the way to becoming a “‘super-church,” 
we can only reply: ‘‘Have you not even taken the trouble to look at our 
Constitution and to read the strong statements on the subject made by the repre- 
sentatives of all the participating Churches at Amsterdam and Toronto?” If 
we are told that we threaten religious liberty, we can only shake our heads and 
refer the critic to the Churches which are in the midst of the battle for religious 
liberty and which consider our Council and the International Missionary Council 
as their main supporters in that battle. If we are called upon to identify ourselves 
with the cause of capitalism, or with the cause of the Stockholm Appeal, we can 
only ask whether the speakers concerned have ever begun to reflect on the relation 
of the Church to the different political and social systems and on the specific task 
of a world-wide ecumenical body in a period of profound political division. If we 
are described as a fossilised and clericalised institution we can only wonder 
whether these critics realise that the Churches in the Council have accepted res- 
ponsibility for such pioneering as goes on in the Ecumenical Institute, in the Youth 
Department, in Inter-Church Aid, in the Study Department, in the C.C.I.A. 

What we want is criticism which is based on a real understanding of the 
signs of the times, and of the Word which God speaks to the Churches to-day, 
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and which is addressed to the real World Council and not to some caricature of 
it. Such criticism — criticism based on judgment — will not fall on deaf ears. 


The New Council in the U.S. A. 


The creation of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
means, on the one hand, that more churches participate in the ecumenical task 
in the U.S.A. and that with few exceptions the membership of the new Council 
and the American membership of the World Council of Churches overlap. It 
means, on the other hand, that eight agencies, each of which represent an 
important aspect of inter-church cooperation, have joined their forces and jhat 
the new Council is therefore truly representative of the whole life of the churches. 

One of these agencies, the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., has an exceptionally important place in the history of the ecumenical 
movement. It was the Federal Council, together with Archbishop Séderblom 
and the Swiss churches which during the first world war proposed the holding 
of a world conference of churches and thus became one of the main forces which 
brought the Stockholm Conference of 1925 into being. It was the Federal 
Council which took the initiative leading up to the creation of the present 
Department of Interchurch Aid and of the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs. And the outstanding service rendered to the World 


Council in its formative years by Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert is gratefully 
remembered. The Federal Council was great in the Socratic art of “mid- 


” 


wifery,” of disinterested assistance in the birth of new constructive ideas. As 
the new Council comes into evidence, we formulate the hope that it will be 
animated by that same spirit. 

There was among the delegates at the constituting convention at Cleveland 
a rather widespread concern about the size and scope of the new Council. This 
is a good sign, for the standard by which the Church is judged is not a quantitative 
one and there is danger in numbers. On the other hand, size by itself is nothing 
to be ashamed of. The real issue lies elsewhere. It is whether the new body 
will prove to be wholly motivated by Christian considerations and perform that 
prophetic function which the Churches are called upon to perform in the nation 
— or whether it will be influenced by secular considerations. 

That question was not fully answered by the Cleveland meeting. But it 
was encouraging that the Christian voice was clearly heard, very particularly 
in the address of Dr. Nolde, which was received with deep gratitude and in the 
words of the Council’s new president, Bishop Sherrill. We quote these words 
from his closing address : ““We must never forget that the authority for our 


pronouncements does not lie in our constitution, but in a humble testimony to : 
Thus saith the Lord.” 





BOOK REVIEWS 


TOWARD A CONSENSUS IN CHRISTOLOGY 


CHRISTOLOGIE, by HEINRICH VOGEL. Kaiser Verlag, Miinchen, 1949. 477 pp. 
DM. 26.—. 


GoD WAS IN CuRIsT, by DONALD M. BAILLIE. Faber & Faber, London, 1949. 
213 pp. 16s. 


CONFLICT IN CHRISTOLOGY, by J.S. Lawton. S.P.C.K., London, 1947. 
331 pp. 20s. 


AN APPROACH TO CHRISTOLOGY, by A. R. VINE. Independent Press, Ltd., 
London, 1948. 492 pp. 21s. 


The four books under review are chosen from a number that have appeared 
in recent years, manifesting the strong reaction in theological circles from mini- 
mizing views of the person of Christ. Every one of these books, like so 
many others published during the past decade, represents a return to a more 
“‘orthodox” view of our Lord, with a greater appreciation of the classical 
Christologies and a serious discontent with attempts to describe the person 
of Christ in humanistic terms. 

One of the writers is Anglican, one Lutheran, one an English Free Church- 
man, while one is a Scottish Presbyterian. Of the four, Dr. Donald Baillie, 
the Scotsman, seems to us to present a carefully balanced and entirely sound 
view. Dr. Vogel, the German Lutheran, gives us only part of his Christology, 
for another volume is to appear shortly ; Mr. Lawton’s work is an historical 
study, with special attention to English discussion during the past fifty years ; 
while Dr. Vine, after a lengthy treatment of Nestorius’ Christology, develops 
his own view along rather peculiar and predominantly philosophical lines. 

Professor Vogel’s approach is scriptural. He is especially strong on the 
Old Testament as essential to an understanding of the implicit doctrine of 
Christ found in the New. This section of his work is extremely difficult, but 
it will repay careful study and thought. As one might expect in a Lutheran, 
the appeal is to the Word of God, and Dr. Vogel can see no way of appre- 
ciating properly the New Testament insistence on the messiah-ship of Jesus 
without taking account of the Jewish expectation and especially of the Jewish 
prophetic tradition. His treatment of the “unity” of the Old and New Testa- 
ment is, however, quite free from that somewhat absurd forcing of the former 
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into specific Christian patterns which marks so much of the revived Biblical 
theology of the day — not least in England. 

The influence of the so-called “existentialists” is apparent in Vogel’s 
book, as in Baillie’s. Neither Vine nor Lawton seems to take much notice of 
this new interest in theological circles. One might gather that neither of 
them has so much as heard of Kierkegaard, not to mention Karl Barth and 
others. Both Vogel and Baillie also give us a treatment of the nature of para- 
dox, as a theological concept, and are insistent that this does not involve sheer 
irrationality but rather a “two-eyed” view of reality as it makes its impact 
upon us. 

Dr. Baillie seems, to this reviewer, to be unnecessarily severe on form- 
criticism and the theologians who follow this method of New Testament study. 
On the other hand, he does not have much patience with the “Jesus of history” 
school of New Testament criticism. Perhaps he is typically Anglo-Saxon in 
attempting a via media, despite the fact that he is a Scotsman! In any event, 
it seems that the conclusions which he offers are by no means dependent upon 
his strictures on those who combine what he calls scepticism concerning scrip- 
tural material with a “high” Christology. 

If the fact of human effort and the fact of divine grace are found conjointly, 
yet paradoxically, in all Christian experience, Dr. Baillie sees here a clue to 
the Incarnation itself : all is of God, yet all is (derivatively) of man. One rather 
suspects that Mr. Lawton would dislike this approach. His historical study 
is intended to show that strictly Chalcedonian Christology is the only satis- 
factory explanation of the person of Christ. This may be true — and for this 
reviewer it would seem to be the fact. Yet Mr. Lawton has a certain rigidity 
of manner and a hyper-critical spirit which makes him feel that not only 
Charles Gore but Frank Weston were far from being soundly Chalcedonian 
in their theology. In fact, he does not seem to be very fair, either to these 
Anglican scholars, nor yet to others like William Sanday. 

As to Dr. Vine’s book, it is hard to say more about it than that it does not 
hang together very well, since there seems very little connection between his 
rather judicious treatment of Nestorius, whose views he feels have been badly 
misrepresented (here he has been preceded by Bethune-Baker and Hodgson, 
as well as Loofs), and his own Christological construction. The latter is 
based upon a general philosophical world-view of an “organic nature’’, in 
some ways reminiscent of Lionel Thornton’s massive work on “The Incar- 
nate Lord.” But one reader, anyway, must testify that he found Dr. Vine’s 
treatment much more complicated even than Thornton’s difficult work. 

In an age when we are so concerned with discovering things held in com- 
mon, it is gratifying to find four writers who come from widely differing tra- 
ditions, yet all convinced that Christ is Lord and that in Him dwelt “the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily.” And it may perhaps not be without significance 
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that a reviewer who is an Anglican is happier about the statements of this 
common faith by a Lutheran and a Scottish Presbyterian than about one by 
a fellow-Anglican. The moral is that we can all learn from each other ; and 
that we shall never come to a ripened understanding of the person of our 
Lord until the day when we are all of one mind in a single household of faith. 
Until that day comes, however, we can profit from the several traditions, not 
least from those to which we do not ourselves belong. 
NORMAN PITTENGER. 


BIBLE AND LAW 


THE TREYSA CONFERENCE, 1950, ON THE THEME: THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE 
OF LAW AND Justice, published by the Study Department of the World 
Council of Churches, Geneva, 1951. Sw. frs. 1.20. 


DiE TREYSA-KONFERENZ 1950 UBER DAS THEMA: GERECHTIGKEIT IN BIBLI- 
SCHER SICHT, herausgegeben von der Studienabteilung des Okumenischen 
Rats der Kirchen, Genf, 1950. 72 S. Sch. Fr. 1.20'. 


This is an ecumenical study report in the strict sense of the word ; it indi- 
cates the present stage reached in an ecumenical enquiry and is meant as an 
invitation to join in the further exploration of the subject. The Conference, 
of which this is the full report, was by no means representative of the whole 
World Council constituency, though its thirty delegates came from eight 
different countries representing five major confessions and denominations. 
Thus certainly more work needs to be done and, we hope, will be done on 
this subject. 

The question put before the conference, which was held in August 1952 
at Treysa (Germany) was the following: What can the Church say, on the 
basis of the Bible, concerning the problem of the re-establishment of human 
law and justice ? 

The Report refers to various earlier attempts to face the same problem in 
an ecumenical perspective. In chapter II reference is made to some highlights 
in the earlier ecumenical discussion. We are reminded of the debate between 
Karl Barth and Anders Nygren at the Chateau de Bossey in 1947 about the 
differences between the Christocentric approach and Luther’s doctrine of the 
two realms (which Nygren relates to the biblical doctrine of the distinction 
between the present world and the world to come: see his article in The Ecu- 
menical Review, Spring 1949, Vol. I, p. 301). Mention is also made of the 


1 The German edition was published in December, 1950. The English version will 
appear in February, 1951. 
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Conference on International Law held at Bossey in 1950, the report of which 
has appeared in The Ecumenical Review, October 1950, Vol. III, pp. 64-76. 
There, as on previous occasions, the difference between the concept of Natural 
Law and other theological conceptions played an important réle. It is cer- 
tainly one of the most fundamental issues in the ecumenical discussion on 
Christian social and political ethics. 

Both aspects of the debate had become apparent at some German study 
conferences in 1949 and 1950. Special reference is made to a German confe- 
rence on “The Bible and Natural Law” which preceded the ecumenical con- 
ference at Treysa and produced an excellent report, which is reprinted in the 
brochure under review. This conference states that the Bible does not con- 
tain any theory which is similar to the Stoic conception of Natural Law, but 
that, on the other hand, it is biblical to say : “God as Creator has fixed for 
all peoples valid standards and institutions, which He guarantees.” The 
emphasis is thus laid not on a static conception of Natural Law but on the 
dynamic will of God". 

The report then gives a summary of the two basic papers which were read 
at the ecumenical conference : one on the Old Testament view of justice by 
Professor G. von Rad (Heidelberg, Germany) and one on the New Testament 
aspects by Professor K. L. Schmidt (Basle, Switzerland). Much space is 
devoted to a summary of the discussions, which occupied most of the time 
during the six days’ meeting. The technique of this ecumenical study confer- 
ence might be taken as a model, since ecumenical agreements (and dis- 
agreements) come to light only after thorough discussion. And they came out 
at Treysa! The report shows that the members of this Conference were in 
agreement to a considerable extent, in their exegesis of the relevant biblical 
texts. They were also of one mind when they went on to consider what the 
Church can actually say today, and must say, on these questions. But differ- 
ences became apparent when the biblical view had to be developed in the 
categories of systematic theology : here the different cultural and confessional 
traditions come into play, though even here the differences are no longer as 
great as they were a few years ago. 

One distinctive feature of this conference was that the German Lutheran 
theologians present were quite at one with the rest of the group in emphasising 
that “the Church... has the function of helping to maintain order and justice.” 
This may mark the end of that period in which Lutheran theology in Germany 
had the reputation for leaving such matters to the “earthly authorities.” 
Although the findings state that “the proclamation of the Gospel of Jesus 


1 The findings of the German Conference on “The Bible and Natural Law,” together 
with those of the Treysa Conference on “‘The Biblical Doctrine of Law and Justice” are also 
printed in the Information Bulletin A. 2. of the Study Department. Copies may be ordered 
from the World Council office in Geneva, or in New York. 
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Christ includes responsible utterances on the direction which ought to be 
followed by positive law among men,” they still reveal a difference of opinion 
as to the relation between law and gospel — the two aspects of the Church’s 
message to the world. The minority held that “law and justice... are to be 
understood as having their source in the Love revealed in Christ, and as 
tokens of His sovereign lordship over the world” ; this is the Christocentric 
view. The majority questioned not only the practical possibility of this 
approach but also its biblical foundations. They emphasised that even now 
Jesus Christ “does not openly exercise His sovereign lordship over the world. 
He does not yet come forward in the exercise of judgment.” Therefore human 
law and justice is “an ordinance of the triune God distinct in character from 
that other spiritual authority constituted by the Gospel.” 

Evidently each school of thought selects different passages from the 
Bible, to support its point of view. In view of these theological differences, it is 
all the more remarkable that complete agreement was reached in the findings 
concerning the obligation of the Church in our time, e.g. that “the Church 
must at all times make her voice heard in prophetic criticism of social injus- 
tice and of public policies which are contrary to the will of God.” 

To indicate again that the discussion is still going on, the pamphlet ends 
with four critical statements on the findings written by one Orthodox, two 
Reformed and one Lutheran theologian. It also contains a bibliography of 
59 selected books and articles, which may be helpful. 


WOLFGANG SCHWEITZER. 


STUDIES IN BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 


CHRIST AND TIME, by OSCAR CULLMANN (translated by Floyd V. Filson). 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1950. 250 pp. $5.—. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO NEW TESTAMENT THOUGHT, by FREDERICK C. GRANT. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York, 1950. 339 pp. $3.75. 


ESCHATOLOGY AND ETHICS IN THE TEACHING OF JEsus, by AMos NIVEN 
WILDER. Harpers, New York, 1950. (2nd edition). 223 pp. $2.50. 


The first of these three significant books is a study by O. Cullmann, Pro- 
fessor of New Testament and Early Christianity at the University of Basel, 
on Christus und die Zeit, published in 1946 and recently translated into 
English by Floyd V. Filson, Professor of New Testament Literature at the 
Cormick Theological Seminary. Its main subject is indicated by the sub- 
title, The Primitive Christian Conception of Time and History. The first part 
deals with the significance of the New Testament terminology of time. The 
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linear conception of time in the Bible is contrasted with the cyclical conception 
of Hellenism. The coming of Christ has given time a new centre. Every- 
thing is related to this central fact in history. The separate parts of the whole 
are always determined in relation to this centre: the action at the creation 
as well as the action at the end of time. The redemptive line is the Christ- 
line. Every point on the line of salvation meanwhile has its own value, its 
own ephapax. In this connection the author makes valuable remarks on 
the Christological interpretation of the Old Testament. Under the heading 
““Redemptive History and the General Course of World Events,” the Lordship 
of Christ is treated (cf. an earlier publication of the author, Kénigsherrschaft 
Christi und Kirche im Neuen Testament, 1941), as well as the subjection of 
the invisible angelic powers that operate in the events of history. In this 
context both the important problem of the “Christological foundation of 
the State” and the question of world affirmation and world denial are dis- 
cussed. In so far as the believer knows that the world will pass away, he 
denies it; in so far as he knows that every section of the line of time has 
significance in the divine economy, he affirms it. In the final part, individual 
man is considered in his relation to the past, the present and the future stage 
of redemption. This offers the author an opportunity to deal in succession 
with faith and election, the gift of the spirit and the commandment of God, 
faith in resurrection and hope of resurrection. The author develops his 
ideas usually in a discussion with other authors, e.g. Bultmann, Brunner, 
Martin Werner and Karl Barth. His book, therefore, provides the reader 
with important information about subjects, frequently discussed in Europe, 
e.g. consistent eschatology and demythologisation. Lack of space makes 
it impossible for me to discuss this most valuable book in more detail. I will 
confine myself to saying that what the author says about the Christological 
basis of the State did not convince me, nor did his conception of the well- 
known parousia-texts or the interpretation of II. Thess. 1, 6-7, according 
to which Katechon refers to the Apostle himself. 

The study by A. N. Wilder, Professor of New Testament Interpretation 
at Chicago Theological Seminary, is the revised edition of a book, published in 
1939. In an Introduction the author describes the history and the present state 
of research on the eschatological teaching of Jesus, in the course of which 
he refers to the opinions of Schweitzer, Windisch, Rudolf Otto, Dodd, Bult- 
mann, Werner, McCown and Sevenster. Subsequently an important chapter 
deals with the question, to what extent the Apocalyptic writers presuppose 
the reality of their images. Wilder is of the opinion that they have a symbolic 
meaning. Many people make the mistake of taking Jesus’ transcendental 
language literally. In Part I the author takes up his central task : a consider- 
ation of the relation of eschatology to ethics in the teaching of Jesus. After 
carefully analysing the motives, he states that the nearness of the Kingdom 
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of Heaven, viewed both as promise and as menace, is the dominant sanction 
for righteousness. This dominant eschatological sanction is, however, a 
formal sanction only, secondary to the essential sanction, i. e. the nature of 
God. The essential sanction represents an appeal simply to the reason and 
to the God-conscious moral nature of man, assisted by the witness of Scrip- 
ture and the example and authority of’ Jesus. 

In his conclusion the author states that the difference between the ethical 
teaching of Jesus and Jewish ethics, both in spirit and content, does not 
consist in the imminence of the judgment (ethics are not interim ethics). 
The difference lies in the presence of the time of salvation or the day of the 
new covenant and is determined by the deepened experience of God as known 
in His present redemptive action, as mediated by Jesus to his followers. 
In the last chapter the religious character of the ethics in the gospels is defined 
more exactly. Referring to Schweitzer, Wilder speaks in this connection of 
“an eschatological mysticism.” 

On the whole Wilder’s book is an important work. Nevertheless, one 
wonders whether in fact the eschatological imagery should be considered 
purely symbolic, or whether the author does not use an inadequate termino- 
logy where he speaks of “mysticism” and “mystical aspects of Judaism.” 
As far as the discussion of my Ethiek en Eschatologie is concerned, I cannot 
go into detail, but have to refer to my modified views in De Christologie 
van het Nieuwe Testament. 

The book of Professor F. C. Grant, the well-known American scholar, 
member of the committee which prepared the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament, covers the whole field of New Testament Theology. 
After some introductory chapters the author treats the following subjects : 
the Doctrine of God, Miracles, the Doctrine of Man, Christ, Salvation, the 
Church, and finally New Testament Ethics. I can hardly summarise these 
chapters, but let me mention that the agrarian nature of New Testament 
ethics is continuously stressed, that the concept of the nearness of the parousia is 
much emphasised, and the the chapter on Miracles deserves special attention. 

Particularly interesting problems are raised in the introductory chapters. 
To begin with, the question : is there a New Testament theology ? The answer 
is: although the contents of the New Testament can be called religion in 
the first place, we nevertheless meet with “incipient theologies” as well. 
There is certainly a theology implicit in Paul’s writing, in Hebrews and in 
the Johannine literature, sometimes coming to clear expression, sometimes 
latent and presupposed.” The New Testament theology, as a whole, Wilder 
characterises as “a theology in transition,” “a transition from the funda- 
mentally Jewish outlook of the first disciples to that of the vast surrounding 
world of Graeco-Roman thought.” Another theme in these chapters is that 
of Unity and Diversity. Repeatedly stress is laid on the diversity, which is 
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not confined to choice of language. Besides the literary variety there exists 
a far-reaching theological variety in Christology, atonement and grace and 
in organisation. In a careful analysis we certainly might distinguish ‘‘a dozen 
distinct patterns of Christian thought.” At the same time, however, the 
unity is emphasised: the main body of doctrine is formed or presupposed 
everywhere, and held by all; and its theological expression contains few, 
if any, dissonant and incompatible elements. 

In a chapter called “The General Pattern,” Grant points to the influence 
of the Old Testament : the New Testament writers presuppose the Old Tes- 
tament even more than the apocalyptic literature, as far as patterns of thought, 
phraseology conceptions are concerned. 

As for criticisms, here again we can only hint at a few points. I very 
much doubt, for instance, whether we can distinguish as clearly as the author 
supposes between the various Christologies (pp. 23, 31-35), whether it is 
true that “Jesus’ teaching was not as pessimistic as Paul’s” (p. 181), whether 
we have to assume that originally the Last Supper had a very special form 
and meaning (pp. 282 ff.), whether Hebrews presupposes a conception of 
its own on the subject of resurrection (pp. 228 f.), and whether Luke did not 
know a doctrine of Atonement (p. 35, 283). But this does not prevent me 


from strongly recommending this very important and, incidentally, well- 
edited book. 


G. SEVENSTER. 


EASTERN ORTHODOXY INTERPRETED TO GERMANY 


Diz OSTKIRCHE, by METROPOLITAN SERAFIM. W. Spemann Verlag, Stuttgart, 
1950. 339 pp. DM 10.80. 


Die STIMME DER OSTKIRCHE, by KARL FRIZ. Evang. Verlagswerk, Stuttgart, 
1950. 175 pp. DM 7.20. 


The war between Germany and Russia brought large numbers of Russians 
and Germans into close contact with one another. In most cases these con- 
tacts meant suffering and privation, first to one side, then to the other. But 
even amidst the terrors of the war, pains of captivity and humiliation of exile, 
some valuable human relations were established, which have led to a deeper 
mutual understanding. The Christian religion served here, as in many other 
similar cases, as a link and asa barrier. The discovery of the difference between 
Eastern and Western interpretations of Christianity helped some to see their 
complementary nature, while to the others it appeared as a stumbling-block 
which prevented them from realising the common foundation of the two tra- 
ditions. 
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The appearance of several books on Eastern Orthodoxy in post-war 
Germany indicates that the number of those who are trying to break through 
the wall of partition is larger than one could expect. Two recent ones are: 


Die Ostkirche by Metropolitan Serafim and Die Stimme der Ostkirche by 
Karl Friz. 


Serafim, Metropolitan of Berlin and Germany, explains in the preface to 
his book that its purpose is not controversy with the West, but an exposition 
of the Orthodox standpoint intended for Germans who want to know more 
about the Eastern Church. The book is divided into three parts : the first, on 
the doctrinal teaching of the Eastern Church, is written by the Metropolitan 
himself ; the second, an historical introduction, is the work of Father W. Len- 
genfelder, a German priest of the Orthodox Church. The third is by Pro- 
fessor Ivan Tschetwerikow and deals with the Christian life in Eastern Ortho- 
doxy. All three contributors achieve their purpose. They give their readers 
accurate information on the present position of the Eastern Church, and 
mention the main landmarks in its long and stormy history. The last part is 
particularly valuable, for Professor Tschetwerikow not only gives facts, but 
also conveys to his readers the spirit of Orthodoxy. He introduces Western 
Christians into the inner chambers of the daily life of the Eastern Church, and 
makes intelligible those points which usually puzzle the West, such as the 
veneration of ikons and devotion to the Saints. 

The value of the book is greatly increased by the excellence of its pro- 
duction. It is a real gem of printing art, and the twelve illustrations which 
adorn the book are not only well chosen, but also perfectly reproduced. This 
book deserves to be known in a wider circle than the German public for 
which it was produced. 

A good bibliography at the end gives a list of books in German on the 
Orthodox Church. No books printed in English or French are mentioned in 
it. It would be interesting to compare the books on Eastern Orthodoxy printed 
in these three languages, and to see which aspects of the Orthodox Church are 
specially attractive to the writers, and to the reading public, in the respective 
countries. 

Karl Friz’s book is a valuable and very welcome contribution towards the 
better understanding of the Eastern Church. Its author was for several years 
Pastor of a German congregation in the Near East. He learned about the 
Orthodox Church not from books but from close observation of its daily life. 
He loves the Orthodox Church, and therefore he understands it and is capable 
of interpreting it to the West, especially to the Lutheran world. 

The book is not a learned treatise dealing with some particular aspect of 
Orthodox theology. It is a broad and comprehensive introduction which 
covers the history, doctrine and worship of Eastern Christians. A particularly 
valuable feature is an extremely good choice of extracts from the writings of 
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ancient and contemporary Orthodox theologians, and translations of some 
Orthodox prayers. In this book Mr. Friz has succeeded in the difficult task 
of being both popular and authentic, of speaking about the Orthodox Church 
as a Lutheran, but in such a way that every Orthodox can recognise his Church 
in the picture drawn by the author. One can only hope that more books of 
this kind will be published in the West about the East, and in the East about 
the West. N. ZERNOV. 








AN ENCOURAGING EXPERIMENT IN CHURCH UNITY 


THE UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA. The Story of the Union, by GEORGE 
C. PIDGEON, First Moderator of the United Church. The Ryerson Press, 
Toronto, 1950. 107 pp. 


The United Church of Canada is one of the few experiments in the union 
of more than two churches. Its record is of extreme value for churches con- 
templating similar unions. 

No one better fitted to write the story could be found than Dr. Pidgeon, 
the first Moderator, and a member of many of the Committees which negoti- 
ated the Union. He has a knack of selecting significant details: he shows us 
the spiritual forces at work: the record is not over-loaded with detail, and 
the salient points stand out. He has a faculty for driving home a point by 
forceful or humorous story. He has been a friend of all the unionist heroes, 
whose work he records; his biographical touches make us see the United 
Church as the creation of great and very human men. 

Dr. Pidgeon gives large attention to the Presbyterian difficulties, for it was 
the Presbyterian, not the Methodist or Congregational ranks, which were 
split as the result of the Union. He gives a careful description of the causes 
which led to the split, and makes clear his conviction that the course which 
the Presbyterian Church took in entering the Union was spiritually as well as 
legally justified. One thing he loves to dwell on — the magnanimity and under- 
standing patience with which other uniting bodies, the Methodists in parti- 
cular, stood by and waited in the hope that the Presbyterians, like themselves, 
might enter the Union as a whole and undivided church. 

We regret that Dr. Pidgeon, when defending the United Church against 
the charge of being “creedless,” cannot give its Statement of Doctrine in its 
entirety ; it runs to 2,000 words ! What he does make clear in most illuminat- 
ing fashion is the way in which the ordinands of the United Church are tested 
in relation to that Statement. 

Altogether a most significant document in the history of the ecumenical 
movement. RUTH ROUSE. 
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THE IRENIC APPROACH 


UNITE CHRETIENNE ET TOLERANCE RELIGIEUSE. Editions du Temps Présent, 
Paris, 1950. 310 pp. 300 Fr. frs. 


This book is another fruit of Abbé Paul Couturier’s untiring efforts to 
promote peace between Christians for the sake of Church unity. This “‘ire- 
nism” has nothing in common with “confusionism,” but since it is impossible 
for Rome to collaborate with ecumenism, it invites the Roman Catholics to 
“parallelaborate,” i. e. to work within their own sphere on lines parallel to 
the efforts of the other confessions. Undoubtedly this is the best contribution 
that the Roman Church can make at the present time to the common task. 

The saintly and charitable Abbé Couturier has not failed to observe that 
one of the non-theological obstacles to unity is the anti-Roman attitude of 
French-speaking Protestants which is due, for a great part, to the three cen- 
turies of persecution which they have endured. So he does penance for the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, and his chapter on this subject cannot fail 
to move us deeply. But the author does not rest content with repairing the 
past. With a magnificent courage he undertakes to fight against fanaticism 
wherever it still exists. His study of “the Protestant question in Spain” moves 
us as profoundly as his condemnation of the massacres of earlier days. The 
effect of such an attitude is immediate, and we know that Pastor Cadier’s 
reply, in the same volume, has also moved Catholics. 

Only one reservation must be made : we have heard so much about Catho- 
lic unity, in contrast to the divisions within Protestantism, and the value of 
a central and absolute authority, that, in spite of the explanations on page 138, 
we shall never be able to believe that the Pope could not, if he really wished, 
put an end to the excesses of the high Spanish clergy. Or else the unity and 
authority of the Roman Church are not as real as is claimed... 

In order to support and found his arguments in history and theology, the 
author has gathered a number of essential documents related to the question 
(Letter from Mgr. Metzger to the Pope ; first and second instructions of the 
Holy Office ; Letter of the Dutch Roman Catholic Episcopate ; Amsterdam 
Message), and also theoretical studies which strike us by their authors’ desire 
to be impartial and to “speak the truth in love.” It is, of course understood 
that the Roman Catholics can only conceive a future unity through the return 
of the dissenters to Rome. Besides some reservations which we have to make 
on particular points, we can only admire the spirit of the articles written by 
Professor Fédou (“Histoire et Unité’) and Professor Latreille (“L’Intolérance 
religieuse entre chrétiens séparés en France sous l’ancien régime”). We agree 
with Father Pribilla in condemning tolerance that results from indifference, 
and in advocating “dogmatic intolerance,” i. e. the refusal “to regard truth 
and error as equally valid” (“Intolérance dogmatique et tolérance civile,” 
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p. 152); at the same time we are a little anxious about the shade of oppor- 
tunism which colours pages 163-166 about “tolerance in civic life.” M. Jean 
Guitton’s conception of ecumenism as a deepening of the idea of catholicity, 
and his belief that unity is in the adolescent stage as long as it does not include 
all diversities, will be mediated with profit (““Vérité et Charité”). With entire 
sympathy for the author, we read again the very fine lecture by Mgr. Chevrot 
(“A Pépoque de l’émulation spirituelle”), deploring, however, that as far as 
we are concerned he remains, like Father Congar, in the sphere of “‘values” 
(p. 265) ; and we doubt if our return to Rome would involve no sacrifice on 
our part (p. 265) but only mutual enrichment (p. 261-262). 

For their part, Catholics will doubtless appreciate the complete objectivity, 
the irenism and understanding shown by Pastor Thurian in his analysis of 
the Roman attitude towards ecumenism (“L’Eglise romaine et l’CEcumé- 
nisme”’). Perhaps even, one day, some of his desires may be fulfilled by 
Rome. 

In short this book increases greatly the debt of gratitude we all owe, Pro- 
testants and Catholics, to its venerated compiler. 

JEAN DE SAUSSURE. 


A PASTORAL LETTER 


HERDERLUK SCHRIJVEN VAN DE GENERALE SYNODE DER NEDERLANDSE HER- 
VORMDE KERK BETREFFENDE DE ROOMS-KATOLIEKE KERK. Der Rémische 
Katholizismus — ein anderes Evangelium. Evang. Verlag, Zollikon- 
Zurich, 1950. 90 pp. 


It is of real ecumenical importance to draw the attention of a wider public 
to this publication, edited by the Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
It is a Pastoral Letter of 90 pages about the Roman Catholic Church, which 
has been sent to all the presbyteries of the Dutch Reformed Church for careful 
study. It is also published in pamphlet form, and has appeared in Switzerland 
in a German translation. It is introduced by a short preface, signed by the 
President and the Secretary, stating that it does not claim to say the last 
word about, nor to, the Roman Catholic Church. It represents a sincere 
endeavour to speak and act ecumenically in regard to the Roman Catholic 
Church, before the forum of all the Churches and the Dutch people as a 
whole. 

Before giving a brief indication of its structure and content, some back- 
ground is needed. The Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church, by which this 
document is issued, is the guardian of the new spirit born in the Dutch Church 
during the Occupation, and seeks to discover ways of interpreting that spirit 
in the contemporary world. One of the main elements of this renewal is a 
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consciousness of ecumenical responsibility among the leaders of the Church 
— of which this Pastoral Letter is an example. As in so many countries, the 
Protestant Churches in Holland (led by the Dutch Reformed Church) were 
in close alliance with the Roman Catholic Church in the battle against Nazism. 
This was the first time since the Reformation that the Protestant and Roman 
Churches had consulted, acted and witnessed together against a common 
foe. On both sides — Roman Catholic as well as Protestant — there were 
many who hoped that some form of collaboration between the two, as a 
manifestation of common Christian responsibility towards the Dutch people, 
might be maintained. These hopes have not been fulfilled. The reviewer 
can testify from personal experience that this disappointment was wholly 
due to the isolationism of the Roman Catholic Church, and to its deter- 
mination to expand its influence and power. Since the Liberation the tension 
between Roman Catholicism and Protestantism has increased. The situation 
in Holland is peculiar, because, although it has a strong Protestant tradition, 
the strongest political party in Parliament is the Roman Catholic party. 

When the Synod of the largest Protestant Church in the country oe 
a Pastoral Letter about the Roman Catholic Church in such a situAtion, 
it must be prompted either by ignorance and superficiality or by a real Christ- 
ian and ecumenical concern. The spirit and tone of the Letter clearly show 
that the latter is the case, and it therefore deserves special attention from all 
the member-churches of the World Council of Churches, which increasingly 
has to face the problem of the Roman Catholic Church. In spite of the many 
difficult theological issues treated in it, the Letter is written in a clear, simple 
style and demonstrates a sound knowledge of Roman Catholic theology. 
In no sense is it an attack on or an indictment of the Roman Catholic Church. 
It is dignified and straightforward in tone (which is rare in ecumenical dis- 
cussions) and is perfectly frank both about the Roman Catholic and about 
the Dutch Reformed Church. It is written from a real religious concern, 
primarily from a concern for Truth, and therefore when it draws attention 
to various points of dogma and life in the Roman Catholic Church it becomes 
a new confession of faith, in the Protestant sense, and includes a candid 
confession of the weaknesses, the disobedience to the Truth revealed in Christ, 
and the failings of the Dutch Reformed Church. Last but not least, it is 
intended as an invitation to the Roman Catholic Church to a truly ecumenical 
conversation, out of common concern for the Truth in Christ. 

The tone and “strategy” of the Letter ought to be stressed because, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, this strategy can and should be applied in every pos- 
sible situation, whether in America, Great Britain or the Continent, however 
much the relationship between the Roman and non-Roman Churches may 
differ in the various countries. It is the only way out of the complex of fear, 
indignation (often self-righteous) and bitter criticism. 
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The Pastoral Letter opens with a brief description of the position of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Holland, and expresses understanding for the 
often annoying ambitions of the Roman Catholic Church. It goes on to 
describe the unsatisfactory attitude usually taken by members of the Dutch 
Reformed Church towards the Roman Catholic Church, and defines the 
significance of the issue between Rome and the Reformation. This part 
concludes by saying: “So the question of truth comes before us anew, in 
all its seriousness. What does God’s salvation mean? Where does Christ’s 
Church stand? What have we to preach?” The standard of reference that 
will be used, it says, is solely God’s revelation in the Bible, as also acknow- 
ledged by the Roman Catholic Church. 

It is impossible and unnecessary to give a summary of the various topics 
treated. Condensation in such a brief compass would mean distortion. It 
may suffice to mention the topics: Mary (this is treated first, not from a 
controversial point of view, but because the peak point of Roman Catholic 
theology today is the doctrine concerning the mother of our Lord); man; 
grace ; the sacraments ; the ministry ; works ; the fundamental difference ; the 
Roman Catholic Church in relation to social life ; the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Reformation ; how the Roman Catholic Church challenges us. 

The Letter concludes that, in everything, our aim must be to adopt an 
attitude of prophecy and prayer in regard to the Roman Catholic Church. 

Attached to the Letter is a memorandum about the right of Procession 
— a question which is being raised at present in Holland in the political 
field, as public processions are forbidden by the Dutch Constitution. This 
memorandum shows that even the most thorny questions are not shirked, 
but are treated with full candour. 

Finally — which is striking in a document intended for the general reader 
— quotations from the Acts of the Council of Trent, in the text of the Letter, 
are added in Latin, according to the text of Denzinger’s Enchiridion Symbo- 
lorum. 

Many articles from Roman Catholics have been written about the Letter. 
Just when writting this review, it comes to my notice that four professors of the 
Roman Catholic University at Nymegen (Holland) have published a reply, 
which can be regarded as semi-official. This means that the conversation 
between the Roman Catholic Church and the Reformed Church in Holland 
will continue. It can become of great significance to the whole ecumenical 
movement. 

HENDRIK KRAEMER. 














DOES CHRISTIANITY BELIEVE IN PROGRESS ? 


THE BELIEF IN PROGRESS, by JOHN BAILLIE. Oxford University Press, 1950. 
240 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Philosophers and theologians everywhere today are enquiring into the 
meaning of history. There are two reasons for this concern. Firstly, theo- 
logians have realised the fact that doctrine has never been anything but the 
commentary on a history — the history of man’s salvation. Secondly, the 
philosophers have discovered that their problems are a part of history — not 
of sacred history but of a secular history evolving in accordance with its 
own laws. Whereas the classical philosophers solved their problems by 
applying the categories of a hierarchy, modern philosophers seek 
solutions by using the category of evolution. If we speak of progress we 
are going a step further. Evolution not only assumes meaning, it also assumes 
value. Evolution is tending towards an increasing good. But a new pro- 
blem then arises : what connection is there between this idea of progress (so 
deeply rooted in our ideology) and the Christian pattern of history? It is 
this problem that Professor John Baillie has subjected to careful scrutiny. 

The main interest of the book is its insight into history, and into the very 
idea of progress. The author rightly stresses the fact that this idea has its 
roots in the Christian faith. The Greeks did not believe in progress because 
they did not even know anything about historic time. But with the Old 
Testament appears the hope of a messianic age which will be the accomplish- 
ment of history. With the Christian revelation this hope becomes divided 
between a past event (the starting-point for the interpretation of history) 
and the eschatological event which is the culmination of the Christian hope. 
From the idea of hope the idea of progress has inherited the conception that 
time has significance. But it is through a development in time itself, and 
not through an eschatological intervention, that the best will be accomplished, 
without reference to the Transcendent. 

It is clear that, while the past offers some examples of progress, of which 
the development of science is the best, the idea of the future liberation of 
man — a somewhat ambiguous idea — can only be an object of faith. Progress 
itself, although it confronts us constantly with new problems, is not a diffi- 
culty in itself. The conflict between progress and Christianity arises only 
when belief in progress takes the form of the expectation of man’s salvation 
through his own genius, as if some Spirit immanent in history were trying 
to take shape in the events of history, in opposition to the God of the Bible. 
Professor Baillie traces in a masterly way the course of this belief in progress 
and its connection with theology. He traces it not only in the past, but also 


in the numerous modern thinkers who are concerned with the philosophy 
of history. 
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According to the author, there are two aspects of Christian thought which 
are of great significance for our time, and whose importance has been under- 
estimated : firstly, the cosmic aspect of the Christian hope which is often 
concealed by individualism ; secondly, the actual victory of the Holy Spirit. 
Professor Baillie’s views are optimistic. The Lordship of Christ is an 
actual fact, and a new era has begun, which justifies hopes which are not 
merely eschatological but also hope for this world. The only form of Christ- 
ian progress is the progressive evangelisation of the world — the spreading 
of the Gospel to all peoples, which some of the Early Fathers thought was 
the condition of Christ’s return. “Our conclusion then is that the Christian 
faith does offer us a very confident hope for the future course of terrestrial 
history.” 

The idea of progress is an intellectual conception which may be of great 
value provided that we do not transform it into some theology of an evolving 
God. As Professor Baillie has clearly perceived, it may be the challenge 
which the world addresses to us to pay heed to the changing situations of 
history and not to withdraw into an ivory tower of personal piety. Progress 
challenges us to enter the stream of events, to throw our whole weight into 
incarnating something of the message of divine love, as the directive of the 
human adventure. The optimistic meaning of the idea of progress is that 
there is always something to be done, that some improvement is always 
possible, that the twenty-fifth hour has not yet struck. But no circumstances 
can ever alter the historic fact on which the Christian message is based, nor 
the Christian hope, nor the ever-renewed love that is based on the Christian 
faith. 

PIERRE BURGELIN. 


DO WE KNOW THE ANSWER ? 


THE CHRISTIAN RESPONSE TO THE ATOMIC Crisis, by EDWARD LEROY LONG, Jr. 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1950. 112 pp. $2.—. 


This begins by promising to be a very good and useful little book. Mr. Long 
has the advantage of being both a scientist and a theologian. His summary 
of the reactions of scientists, churchmen and the general public in America 
to the discovery and use of the atomic bomb is quite invaluable. There can 
be few statements issued by any body of importance in America or Britain 
which he has not taken into account ; and it is both convenient and pleasant 
to have their main points so lucidly presented and their value so justly assessed. 
The introduction and the first two chapters, together with isolated passages in 
the rest of the book, describe quite admirably the situation in which mankind 
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finds itself with the bomb in its possession. Quite rightly Mr. Long insists 
that every issue of man’s real life in history and eternity is brought into sharp 
focus by the fearful conditions in which we now live. We all now ought to 
know something of the tragic involvement of men in guilt. Our traditional 
formulations of ethical issues are, many of them, insufficient for the present 
crisis. Utopianism, activism, pre-occupation with this world only, the hopes 
and fears of contemporary secularism are all shown up in their shallow ina- 
dequacy. 

It is here that there creeps in a sense of disappointment with the book. 
We have read all this before, and we have said all this before a hundred times 
in the last 15 or 20 years ; and it is all true. But the Christian message is 
about redemption ; and valiantly Mr. Long attempts to speak of this, and of 
justification by faith. The failure of his book rests in his inability to make it 
appear that when he talks about redemption he is talking about the same 
world as he describes so vividly in terms of guilt. His chapter on “the power 
of Christian redemption,” for example, is a good enough statement of the 
Christian doctrine in its permanent integrity, as it were ; but it is not clear why 
it should appear in this book. Though its language is personal, the chapter 
is essentially abstract. 

Mr. Long’s failure is less than that of many of us. There will surely be 
a terrible judgment for those who describe — however accurately and with 
profound insight — the bad news of man’s fallen lot but forget that we have 
been given Good News to preach. Mr. Long at least acknowledges that there 
is good news — though after reading his book one is not very much clearer 
what it really means for the man of today. 

J. Davis MCCAUGHEY. 


OURS IS A YOUNG RELIGION 


SIGNS OF HOPE IN A CENTURY OF DESPAIR, by ELTON TRUEBLOOD. Harpers, 
New York, 1950. 125 pp. $1.—. 


Elton Trueblood, Professor of Philosophy at Earlham College, Richmond 
(Indiana), has dedicated this encouraging and helpful book to “John R. Mott 
who, in the darkness of our time, has always seen light, and whose life has 
made credible the faith that the light is there.” 

Trueblood has no illusions about our situation today. In his first chapter, 
““Half-past Nineteen Hundred,” he gives a very sober analysis of general 
conditions. His conclusion is as follows : “The twentieth century is the century 
of the background, development and continuation of the Great Civil War.” 
But just as the greatness of the U.S.A. and of England springs from the great 
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civil wars, “there may come a new burst of spiritual life that will constitute a 
genuine Reformation in our time. The Civil War reveals bigotry and terror, 
but it may also reveal glory.” 

“Out of the many signs of new life which are appearing in the midst of our 
world civil war, four of the most important” are selected by Trueblood and 
dealt with in chapters entitled “The Rise of the Horizontal Fellowship,” 
“The Vitality of the New Theology,” ““The Emergence of Lay Religion” and 
“The Growth of Redemptive Societies.” All four chapters contain interesting 
observations which are important for the present situation and for the continu- 
ation of the ecumenical conversation, precisely because the dangers of 
the movements described are very frankly discussed. Special attention may 
be drawn to chapters 2 and 4, which deal mainly with the ecumenical move- 
ment, “The Horizontal Fellowship” being none other than the ecumenical 
movement itself which William Temple described as “the great new fact of 
our era.” And in evaluating the ecumenical movement we shall do well to 


heed Trueblood’s warning against the sort of enthusiasm that wants to run 
before it can walk. The ecumenical movement has developed with a new 
understanding of what the Church is, and this includes the sober realisation 
that we cannot “jump to the conclusion that denominational loyalty is some- 
thing to be renounced.” “Actually there is no conflict at all between deno- 
minational loyalty and ecumenicity, and anyone who supposes there is a 
conflict has failed to understand one or the other. Indeed, the chief way in 


which most of us can serve the Church Universal is by serving the particular 
church in which we have been reared or which we have later joined.” True- 
blood gives no final answer to the questions raised in this connection ; they 
must be thought out afresh in the churches in connection with the declara- 
tion on the ecclesiological significance of the World Council of Churches 
(The Ecumenical Review III, 1, pp. 47-53). As Trueblood says, the unity of 
the Church cannot be “based on the meagre uniformity of the least common 
denominator.” On the other hand, the answer he suggests seems to me to 
be too simple, too liable to misunderstanding : “There is, however, another 
ideal and that is the pooling of rich resources. The result is not the dull mono- 
tone, but the brilliance of the patchwork quilt or the beauty of the mosaic.” 

The second great sign of hope is “The Vitality of the New Theology” to 
which Trueblood applies T. S. Eliot’s phrase, “theology is again a masculine 
discipline.” This new theology has three great emphases. In the first place, 
it is completely realistic about man’s sinful nature (“indigenous sin”). 
Secondly, it emphasises the “uniqueness of the events to which the Christian 
faith points men and women in this or any other time...” “Christianity, 
therefore, is not merely a set of moral and spiritual teachings, not a theory 
about life... The heart of the gospel is the exciting historical fact that the 
eternal Word became flesh and dwelt among men.” Thirdly, its emphasis is 
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on the “Total Gospel” ; the dichotomy between the individual gospel and 
the social gospel has been bridged. “What we see now is that... the sickness 
is a total sickness and the gospel must therefore be a total gospel.” 

In the last two chapters the author draws attention to the lay movements 
which have sprung up nearly all over Christendom, and to the growth of 
“redemptive societies” connected with those movements (e. g. the Iona Com- 
munity, The Master’s Minority, etc.). These chapters may be very helpful 
for the further study of “The Church’s Witness to God’s Design.” 

Trueblood’s energetic book itself may rightly be regarded as a sign of hope 
in a century of despair — as a sign that in this ageing world “ours is still a 
young religion.” “‘We are early Christians. We are living in the early days 
of the Christian Church !” 

HANS-HEINRICH HARMS. 


BERDYAEV CONTINUES TO SPEAK 


NICOLAS BERDYAEV: CAPTIVE OF FREEDOM, by MATTHEW SPINKA. West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1950. $3.50. 


The ultimate future of Berdyaev’s thought is unpredictable, just as his 
thought is paradoxical. His numerous works (several of which have yet to 
be published) are known all over the world, except in Russia. It is the Anglo- 
Saxons who appreciate them most, although Berdyaev is not tender in his 
treatment of the capitalist West. The Russians in emigration take little inte- 
rest in his work but this has not the slightest effect on his influence. 

At the beginning of this year the Rev. Fielding Clarke’s book, “Introduc- 
tion to Berdyaev,” appeared in London; and now, a few months later, another 
book has been published in the U.S.A. by Professor Spinka who, although 
of Czech origin, has lived in the U.S.A. since he was fifteen years old. This 
excellent book will rejoice all lovers of Berdyaev and will certainly win him 
new friends. But the contents do not correspond to the title. The central 
theme here is not the drama of freedom in Berdyaev’s thought (doubtless a 
most interesting work could be written on this subject), but Berdyaev’s revolt 
and his personal faith. Numerous criticisms of the latter are made by the 
author, who is more at home in classical philosophy than in existentialism. 

The great merit of this study is that it is based on a vast amount of material 
including the famous philosopher’s “Russian period” as well as his “Western 
period.” The quotations from his early works show to what extent he was a 
master of his thought already before the Revolution. In our opinion the 
author could have made greater use of the Philosophy of Freedom published 
in 1911, which already contained the whole of Berdyaev’s existentialism. We 
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particularly appreciate the analysis of Berdyaev’s post-revolutionary attitude, 
the importance of which cannot be overemphasised if we wish to have a true 
idea of his attitude towards Soviet Russia. 

We regret that the ecumenical character of Berdyaev is not sufficiently 
emphasised in this work, for in his presence one had the impression of being 
face to face with a Christian who really belonged to the Church Universal. 

One final criticism, though this is only of secondary importance: there 
are some minor errors in the biography, and the bibliography might have been 
more carefully compiled. But this does not detract in any way from the value 
of this book, which is simple and lucid. 

EUGENE PoRRET. 


THE MEANING OF MAN’S WORK 


Work IN MoperNn Society, by J. H. OLDHAM, D.D. S.C.M. Press, Ltd., 
London, 1950. 62 pp. 3s. 6d. 


THE MEANING OF Work, issued by the Study Department of the W.C.C. 1950. 
20 pp. Sw. frs. 0.50. 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WorK. British Council of Churches. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF Work, published by the Industrial Christian 
Fellowship. MAN’S WORK AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH, 


DE ZEDELIJKE WAARDERING VAN DE ARBEID IN HET INDUSTRIALISME, by 
A. VAN BIEMEN. Van Gorcum Co. N.V., 1950. 


GoD AND OUR WorkK, by STAFFORD Cripps. Nelson & Sons, 81 pp. 6s. 


CHRISTIAN VOCATION IN THE CONTEMPORARY WORLD, by ALEXANDER MILLER. 
S.C.M. Press, London, 1947. 


Wuy Work? by DorotHy SAYERS. Methuen, London. 


Dorothy Sayers, in her pamphlet Why Work? published several years 
ago makes the statement: “In nothing has the Church so lost her hold on 
reality as in her failure to understand and to respect the secular vocation.. 
The Church’s approach to an intelligent carpenter is usually confined to 
telling him not to be drunk and disorderly in his leisure hours and to come 
to church on Sundays.” And yet, nine tenths of adult human beings have 
to give a large part of their waking time and their freshest powers of body 
and mind to ordinary secular work — and unavoidably so, for that is how 
God has made the world. 

Of recent years, there has been an increased amount of writing about 
man’s work, partly from a recognition of this long-standing gap in Christian 
thought. The gap is too large to be quickly filled, however, and the biblio- 
graphy of this subject is thin and unsystematic compared with other sides 
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of Christian doctrine and ethics. A generation ago, Christian social thought 
was mainly directed to the framework within which work was done. It was 
concerned with organisation (with industrial relations, political control, the 
seat of power in industry and so on), and with the distribution of wealth 
(with wages and prices). The nature and purpose of the jobs which were 
being done within that framework had little attention. That was true of 
famous COPEC reports and of many similar documents, e. g. the reports of 
the “Malvern” Conference and of the Oxford Ecumenical Conference on 
“Church, Community and State” of 1937. And more recently the official 
Report of the Department of Social Responsibility of the British Council of 
Churches and the reports of conferences of theologians organised by the 
Industrial Christian Fellowship in Great Britain. The two booklets published 
by the Industrial Christian Fellowship are in the same tradition. These 
reports are of great value in awakening Christian concern for the proper 
ordering of industrial life and for questions of industrial policy — and that 
is important enough. Much of this writing, however, has not much to say 
to the ordinary lay Christian who is trying (consciously or unconsciously) to 
relate his weekday work to the whole pattern of Christian life. 

The most important “ecumenical” publication on this subject is the recent 
booklet by Dr. J. H. Oldham. The two parts of this booklet are very different. 
Part I is concerned with the social setting — with “technics” and with factory 
production. This part suffers unavoidably from over-compression, since it 
attempts a descriptive analysis of a large part of modern life in 30 pages. It 
draws on interesting and useful material, but it is hard to avoid the feeling 
that the generalisations need much more qualification and elaboration if they 
are to form a reliable guide to such a vast and complex field. Part II is 
concerned with an equally difficult but much more clearly-defined subject — 
with the place of ordinary secular work in the Christian view of life. It is, 
perhaps, less exciting for the political theorist, but it speaks more directly 
to the needs of lay men and women engaged in ordinary secular occupations. 
Dr. Oldham, as so often, handles the subject in a way which is wise, practical 
and penetrating. One fact emerges clearly : the weakness of Christian think- 
ing about work is not merely at the point of application but at a deeper 
doctrinal level. In Dr. Oldham’s words : “Owing to the lack of a generally 
accepted Christian doctrine of the secular, and of its relation to God’s 
redemptive purpose, there is much confusion in present Christian thought 
and teaching. Guidance of which lay men and women are in urgent need 
about their daily work is often wanting altogether or given in a misleading 
form.” This fact helpes to explain the situation to which Dorothy Sayers 
draws attention in the statement quoted above. It is therefore to be hoped 
that this part will be studied not only by laymen concerned with the subject, 
but also by theologians and others responsible for Church teaching. Another 
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fundamental question which Dr. Oldham raises, and in which he draws on 
the thought of Professor Grisebach, is the contrast between the Hebrew- 
Christian and the classical (Greek and Roman) evaluation of work. This 
contrast is often unsuspected and confuses many “religious” statements. It 
is tempting to quote more from this booklet, but space forbids. In all this, 
Dr. Oldham does not answer questions so much as ask them — but he has 
great ability in asking the right ones. 

A group report which penetrates near to the heart of the subject is a 
semi-official report, The Christian at Work, produced by a group associated 
with the Youth Department of the British Council of Churches. It is out- 
standing for its realistic understanding of the “spiritual situation” of the 
ordinary secular worker who is also a Christian. 

From Holland comes a very important book entitled “The Moral Eva- 
luation of Work in Industrial Society” (De Zedelijke Waardering van de 
Arbeid in het Industrialisme). The writer is a theologian and the director 
of a workers’ Institute. The book covers almost every aspect of the subject, 
historical, sociological and doctrinal. It gives adequate attention to socialist 
and “working-class” movements. The writer uses the concept of “the Res- 
ponsible Society,”’ which is already a familiar subject of ecumenical study. A 
section which is of particular ecumenical interest is a comparison of the 
teaching of different communions about work and the status of labour. 
The danger of this approach is that it may concentrate attention too much 
on the formularised statements of church life and teaching, which are often 
in fact more powerful. One omission is especially noticeable to an English 
reader. The period of what Dr. van Biemen calls “high capitalism”’ was one 
during which the churches in Europe were, as he points out, largely out of 
contact with working people. Yet in England this very period was one of 
major religious revival — a revival which took place, to a greater extent 
than is often realised, among factory and mine workers. That fact has had 
a powerful, though largely hidden, effect in Britain on church life and on the 
socialist movements with which the writer also deals. These are minor defects, 
however. The book is one of real importance, and it is good to note that the 
Study Department has prepared a comprehensive summary of it in English 
(which may be obtained by writing to 17 route de Malagnou, Geneva). 

Sir Stafford Cripps has recently given a number of talks bearing on this 
subject, and these have been published in book form. They show a robust 
appreciation of the importance of work in the whole life of man, and there- 
fore of the Christian. They do not contribute much to doctrinal analysis, 
but they are of interest because of the personality and public office of the 
writer. 

Finally, there are two slightly older books which still deserve attention. 
The more recent is that by Alexander Miller. This is one of the most valuable 
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simple introductions to the subject which we have ; it has its feet firmly on 
the ground and raises important doctrinal issues. The other is the booklet 
by Dorothy Sayers which is quoted above. This is some years old, but has 
been reprinted and is still obtainable. It says some important things in a 
vivid and compelling manner. Neither of these books gives a complete and 
balanced statement. In some ways they are complementary and at times 
they contradict each other. They show, in a rather special form, the contrast 
between Hebraic and classical thought, to which Dr. Oldham has drawn 
attention. Taken together, these two books form an excellent and easily 
readable introduction to the whole subject. 
W. G. SYMONS. 
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